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THE REFORM DEBATE. 


HERE has been much ability and much conspicuous 
T want of ability in the discussion of the Reform Bill. 
Each in its several way, the speeches of Mr. Mitt and Sir 
Huan Cairns were as good as anything that an English Par- 
liament has been accustomed to hear; and they were good, 
not only because the speakers are men of great ability, and 
have the art of expressing views in which large sections of 
society concur, and yet of expressing them in a peculiar and 
original way, but also because they represent those particular 
shades of opinion which on the present occasion can be effec- 
tively stated and defended. It is easy to defend the present 
Bill from the democratic point of view, and it is easy to attack 
it from the Conservative point of view. If no checks on 
the admission of the working-classes are needed, and the more 
of them we allow to vote the better, then the Franchise Bill 
is not a bad Bill. It admits a large number, and as it is 
complacently asserted to be merely half a loaf, the rest of 
the loaf may be expected to follow. ‘That it fails to secure 
a well-balanced scheme of Reform is, in this point of 
view, by no means a disadvantage to it. The worse a 
scheme of Reform is balanced the greater is the demo- 
cratic gain that may be expected from it. As Mr. Mitt 
said, a Parliament elected on a reduced franchise may be as- 
sumed to deal better with public questions than a Parliament 
elected on the present franchise, and if with other questions, 
why not with the redistribution of seats? And if it is once 
assumed that the excellence and capacity of a Parliament is to 
be measured by the number of electors who return it, the 
argument appears to us unanswerable. On the other hand, 
the leaders of the Opposition have a conspicuous advan- 
tage, for they have not only the stock arguments of Con- 
servatism to dilate on, but they have had a special wind- 
fall in the strange mistake made by the Government in 
breaking up their measure into fragments. It is generally 
easier in the House to attack than to defend, and the Govern- 
ment has laid itself open to attacks from every quarter. Sir 
Huan Cairns must have chuckled with delight at hearing 
Mr. Layarp gravely say, of Mr. Bricut, that he was not a 
real lion after all, but only Snua@ the joiner. As Sir Huan 
Cairys said, Mr. Layarp almost implored the Speaker thence- 
forth to call the member for Birmingham Syue. But 
if the Democratic party and the Conservative party have had 
easy work, the case of the Government speakers has been 
very different. The view of the Government is thet a 
Reform Bill is good, not according as it admits work- 
ing-men to the franchise without stint, but according 
as it admits them in a moderate, careful way. Their 
Bill is a Bill to admit a number of voters which, 
they roughly calculate, will reach a specific amount. The 
basis of their whole scheme is that such an amount ought 
to be enfranchised, but that a much larger amount ought not 
to be enfranchised ; and the reason they themselves give is 
that the working-classes ought not to have a preponderance in 
the constituencies. But no arguments that the Government 
gene have been able to devise can show that a mere 

ranchise Bill will secure the nation against this prepon- 
derance. Whether it exists or not must depend, not only on 
how many electors vote, but on what are the constituencies 
where the voting is to take place. No Government speaker 
has even approached to proving that a mere Franchise Bill 
is consistent with a moderate scheme of Reform. Accord- 
ingly, they have been tempted to change the line of argument 
altogether, and they have freely yielded to the temptation. 
They have based their arguments either upon general abuse 
of their opponents, or upon threats of the dreadful things 
which will happen if they are not allowed to have 
their own way. Even the mild spirit of Sir Grorcz Grey has 
been tortured by the difficulties of his position into a burst of 
empty anger, and Mr. Layarp seems to have thought it both 
wise and relevant to assert that the Conservative party wished 


to go to war with the Northern Americans. Scarcely any 
public man of any note in England was foolish enough to de- 
liver any opinion on the subject; but among the few who 
spoke in open terms of hostility to the Federals, was that ultra- 
Liberal supporter of the Government Bill, the member for 
Sheffield; and the only statesman who recognised the existence 
of the South, not only as belligerents but as a nation, was the 
present leader of the Liberal party in the Commons. The 
threats of vague indefinite evils which are to happen if the Bill 
is not carried are even more beside the mark. Mr. Layarp, for 
example, said that, for the moment, the working-classes are 
content with the moderate measure of the Government; but 
that, if disappointed, they would ask for something much more 
immoderate. But this is begging the question. How 
is the Bill of the Government shown to be moderate? 
Because it is so arranged that it will not give the working- 
classes a preponderance in the constituencies. But no one 
can tell whether this is so or not. No one knows what 
are the constituencies in which working-men will or will not 
have a preponderance. The Government speakers can 
never get any further, and are always brought up short 
by the impossibility of showing that their moderate Bill is 
moderate. 

Mr. MILL appeats to have entirely abandoned a large portion 
of the views which he has for some years been advocating 
with much force, pertinacity, and success. Perhaps to no 
one single writer is due so largely the spread of the idea that 
precautions should be taken against giving the lowest classes 
of English society an exclusive control over the representation. 
No one has insisted more powerfully on the deadening in- 
fluences of a mere numerical majority. And, in his anxiety 
to prevent this evil, he has lent the countenance of his authority 
to very elaborate and complicated and subtle schemes of 
representation, and he has done this to a degree which 
to some of his readers has appeared scarcely consistent with 
the sound practical sense which his writings usually display. 
These readers need not be alarmed now. There is no fear of 
his asking for too many ingenious checks and counterpoises to 
democracy. He is now all for a simple blank reduction of the 
franchise. The Government Bill finds favour in his eyes 
because it sets checks and counterpoises at scorn. He has pro- 
bably found that encountering the opinions of the minority in 
real life, and facing Conservatives in the flesh, is more 
irritating than as a theorist and a philosopher he believed 
it likely to be, and he perhaps may be as ready as 
sillier men to catch at any instrument that will crush 
or annoy opponents. But those who are in favour of 
a Reform Bill at all must think that there is some good in 
an advance, great or slight, towards the popularization of the 
constituencies. ‘They may wish for those checks and counter- 
poises which Mr. Mi has learnt, or has been goaded, to dis- 
card, but they must allow that a r admission of the 
working-classes to the franchise would do good. There is 
something of which, if they are capable of reasoning, they 
must approve, in such an approach to democracy as even 
a moderate Bill must involve. The arguments for the 
extension of the franchise, looked at irom this point 
of view, have never been put better than they were 
put by Mr. Mitt. There are questions which touch the work- 
ing-classes very closely, and on which it is for the benefit 
of the nation that they should be heard. The working- 
classes too, as Mr. Mit says, are, when only their better 
specimens are regarded, very anxious to learn, and are quite 
capable of being taught. ‘The direct teaching which their 
more pushing and active leaders would receive, if they were 
returned to the House, is no very great thing. Mr. Layarp 
says he should be delighted to see Mr Opgers actually in the 
House, because then he could educate him, and tell him all 
about Snug, and explain to him the reasons why the diplo- 
matic action of England comes to so little. This, of course, 
would do Mr. Opaers good, but the benefit is not worth a 
Reform Bill. But what Mr. Mitt meant by teaching the 
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working-classes is that, if the working-classes were conscious 
of having a fair share of political power, they would take 
paitis to form as good an opinion on the subjects of the day as 
they could; and though we are sure this is quite untrue of 
the working-classes in the little constituencies of the South, 
we think there is good ground to believe it to be true of the 
working-classes in the large constituencies of the North. 

But Mr. Mruz was far too wise to specify the measures on 
which a Reformed Parliament might op Aes to reflect, 
and to reflect with advantage to the nation, the wants and 
thoughts of the working-classes. He said, indeed, that edu- 
cation wotild probably be spread more widely and rapidly if 
those who were so deeply interested in having good education 
given them could a2 A themselves heard. But, as he 
prudently observed, the present Parliament could not 
sibly be induced to vote for the Bill by hearing what 
measures a Reformed Parliament would pass, because, if these 
measures were to the taste of the present House, they might 
be passed this Session. Free Trade was a consequence of the 
Reform Bill of 1832, but the Reformers of 1832 would have 
been as much horrified as their opponents if they could have 
known that they were preparing the advent of the awful day 
when bread would be cheap. Mr. Huaues, on the contrary, 
was as imprudent as Mr. Mit was prudent, and he strove to 
conciliate the support of the House in favour of a reduction 
of the franchise by assuring his hearers that the working- 
classes, if properly represented, would try hard to make 
Parliament abandon the exploded doctrines of supply and 
demand as regulating price; would insist on having the 
proper wages paid for the expenditure of their physical 
powers; would take care that those who pulled houses down 
should build others; and would insist on everything that could 
intoxicate them being locked up out of the way of tempting 
them. It is far too wide and difficult a subject to discuss 
whether it would be a good thing that the English Parliament 
should become a perpetual guardian and guide of persons who 
work for weekly wages, keeping them from drink, and 
securing them a satisfactory income. But there can be no 
question as to the imprudence of laying such a prospect before 
the view of a Parliament which still believes that a thing is 
dear because there is not much of it and many people want 
it, which scarcely sees its way to finding artisans as much 
in the way of weekly wages as they think in justice to 
themselves and their families they ought to spend, and 
which has too much regard for “thirsty souls’’ to shut 
up the public-houses because persons who are competent 
to return members of Parliament are incompetent to resist 
the sight and smell of available liquor. These views of the 
working-classes are interesting to the student of society, 
but are not attractive to the ordinary squires and men of 
business who sit on the benches of the House of Commons. 
Mr. Hucues was followed by his colleague, who restored the 
House to the atmosphere of common sense, and whose speech 
did him the greatest credit. It required considerable courage 
in Mr. Dovtton to follow his own opinions at such a time. 
Lambeth is perhaps as little likely to pardon such inde- 
pendence as any borough in the Kingdom, and the gratitude 
of all honourable men is due to a politician who so obviously 
foregoes the consideration of his own interest in order that 
he may bear his testimony against a course of action which, in 
his opinion, is likely to compromise the interests of the 
nation. 


COUNT BISMARK IN PROFUNDIS. 


— German papers have ventured to circulate the report 
that Count Bismark is going at once to Ems. His health 
is failing him, and he wants some mineral waters. Every one 
will understand what this means. These mineral waters 
will taste to Count Bismark even nastier than they do to most 
people. Like a naughty schoolboy, he will be forced to drink 
the medicine, not only because it will do him good, but 
because he has not behaved himself properly. Ems means to 
Count Bismark what Boulogne means to bold young men who 
have fought their tailors hard, but have failed at last. It 
means that the game is up. Possibly it is too soon to 
expect the Prussian Minister at Ems just yet. The 
time for his game being up may not have quite arrived at 
present; but if he has not fallen, he is falling. If he is not on 
his way to Ems, figuratively or literally, he is getting ready to 
start. He is beaten, or at any rate everything looks as if he 
were beaten; and even persons who have never seen him, and 
whom he can hurt in no possible way, may find cause for 
honest joy at his fall, He has accumulated on his head almost 
every political sin. He has shocked morality, plundered the 
weak, trampled on liberty, been insolent, arrogant, and | 
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offensive in an extreme degree. And the reason of his 
fall is even more gratifying than the fact that he has 
fallen. He has come to an end of his misused power, be. 
cause the world with which he hae to do is too good for 
him. It is not often we have to congratulate Continental 
humanity on its superior excellence, and we ought therefore 


satisfaction. In the first place, the Prussian nation is too 
good. It has resolutely declined to swallow the bait he 
offered. It will not pursue aggrandizement through blood- 
shed. During the last week meeting after meeting has been 
held in the principal towns of Prussia, and everywhere there 
has been the same feeling, deep, unanimous, irresistible. The 
Prussians say that they will not plunge Germany into 
all the horrors of civil war merely to make a few 
Holsteiners and Schleswigers Prussians against their will, 
Then, again, the leaders of Liberal opinion have been too 
good for him. He thought he could cow and snub them into 
humility ; but they have gone on in their own way, with a dig- 
nified pertinacity and a resolute self-respect that is cheering to 
witness. Even the King of Prussta has been too good for 
him. ‘The King liked playing at being a military hero, and 
at treading in the old bullying, overbearing, unscrupulous ways. 
of his House; but, now that the crisis is come, he shrinks from 
causing the tremendous misery and ruin which he must 
cause unless he maintains peace. It seemed so pleasant to be 
a sort of second Freperick the Great, and to domineer and 
rob like his illustrious ancestor. But in his heart he must be 
conscious that no CarLYLe will pronounce him a Fact and a 
Veracity. He must feel that it is much more in his line to 
jingle his sword a little, and bluster and look fierce, and then 
hearken to the sound advice of the ladies of his family, and be 
quiet. If it is dangerous to calculate on the goodness and 
wisdom of the world, it is also dangerous to calculate too con- 
fidently on its badness and its folly. If the Prussians had 
been wicked and silly enough to barter their political 
liberty for a little more territory, if the Liberal statesmen 
of Prussia had been cowardly enough to abstain from all the 
movements of political life which the Court discountenanced, 
and if the Kine had been as free from scruples as he is from 
sense, then Count Bismark would have carried everything 
before him, and might have gone to glory in his own 
triumphant way. As it is, things have been otherwise ordered; 
and he is going, we will hope, to Ems instead. 

Count Bismark has, indeed, failed everywhere. He has 
failed in the little States as much as in his own country. 
Bavaria and Saxony have read him lectures that are very 
well deserved, and very well conceived. Unfortunately, there 
is in the Germian language an inherent inaptitude to express 
the conceptions of the human mind, but through the clouds of 
their phraseology we can feel what these little Powers mean. 
They dwell with unmistakeable force on two main points. 
Civil war in Germany is a very terrible thing. The ‘Thirty 
Years’ War ruined Germany. It threw a large part of a 
society once as civilized as any in Europe back into a state 
little better than barbarism. It made deserts of fine tracts of 
fertile country; it left scarcely one stone upon another in 
many old and fameus towns. Slowly, painfully, by virtue of its 
plodding, patient industry, the German people raised itself into 
something like prosperity, when there came the long quarrels 
of Prussia and Austria, which gave Freperick an opportunity 
of showing what astonishingly bad comic verses he could 
compose in the most extremely adverse circumstanees, and 
how bravely he could hold what he had audaciously stolen. 
Germany was still disunited when the armies of NaroLzox 
seized on her as an easy prey; and it was not until a 
common effort of every class in the whole German popu- 
lation drove Napoteon back into France, that peace made 
prosperity possible, and the Federal scheme ushered in an 
order of things that has at least, after the lapse of hulf 
century, allowed the Germans to grow into a thriving, hopeful 
nation. Nor, again, can Prussia complain that prosperity 
has so enfeebled her neighbours, and fear of loss so terrified 
them, that they have not been willing on proper occasions to 
risk much, at her summons, for the honour of the Father- 
land. Prussia is invited to remember that the minor States 
were ready to encounter the dangers of war when the course 
taken by her during the Crimean struggle was supposed 
to be likely to force her into the contest. When, again, 
Prussia thought that the safety of Germany demanded 
that Austria should be protected from the ruin that 
threatened her after the heavy blow of Solferino, the 
minor States were quite prepared to do as Prussia 
wished, and took their share in making that demonstra- 
tion which induced the Emperor of the Frencu to conclude 


peace so suddenly at Villafranca. But a civil war for so 
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absurd a cause as the contested government of the Danish 
Duchies would seem to the minor States as ludicrous as it 
would seem horrible. These minor States have acted with much 
firmness and good sense towards both parties. They resolutely 
refuse to encourage Austria in going to war, but they know 
that the real danger is from Prussia, not Austria, and 
so they reserve most of their best and strongest arguments for 
Prussia. They do not say so in so many words, but they 
convey very significantly that their uppermost thought is— 
Who is Count Bismark, that we should whiten the fields of 
Germany with our bones, merely that he may have the amuse- 
ment of starring as a sham Napo.eon ? 

This is the more creditable to Bavaria, because, as is confi- 
dently asserted, Count Bismark is prepared, if he could carry 
a scheme for reforming the Federation, to let Bavaria take 
the place of Austria, and lead the Southern half of the 
Confederacy. Perhaps, however, the offer is not very 
tempting to Bavaria, because every one knows that there 
is not the remotest chance of Count Bismarx carrying his 
Reform. ‘The notion of his coming forward at the last 
moment as a Liberal, a Reformer, a believer in universal 
suffrage, is too much for even German gravity. A sense of fun 
js not much developed east of the Rhine, but Germans cannot 
avoid seeing something very funny in this sudden conversion. 
As the Berlin Punch asks, how can a comic periodical be 
expected to go on, when the best and most surprising of all 
comic performers is the Prime Minister? But the Prussians 
are wise enough to do more than laugh. They will not suffer 
a subject they have so much at heart as the reform of the 
Federal Diet to be involved in the contempt and mockery 
which Count Bismarx’s proposal has excited. A large 
meeting at Berlin has come to the conclusion that the Federal 
Diet is as little competent as Count Bismark to guard the 
interests of Germany. A Liberal Prussian Ministry, on the 
other hand, it is thought could propose and carry the changes 
that are needed. It is surprising with what freedom the | 
resolutions of these popular meetings in Prussia have been 
drawn. The fear of Count Bismark seems to have suddenly 
faded away. A few months ago, a popular meeting that used 
such language of the Prime Minister would have been sum- 
marily dispersed by the police. Apparently, the general 
feeling of the nation is now too vehement and confident to be 
put down, and the Kina perhaps may wish to know what his 
people think on so momentous a question as that of war and 
peace. The fall of Count Bismark must necessarily be followed 
by a total change in Berlin politics. He has roused such an 
expression of Liberal opinion that a Liberal Prussian Ministry 
alone can conduct affairs at home, as certainly none but a 
Liberal Prussian Ministry can conduct affairs abroad. Count 
Bismark cannot settle this great question of Federal Reform, 
but he has been able to start the discussion of it, and neither | 
Prussia nor Germany can easily suffer the question to drop alto- 
gether into oblivion. But Prussia, unless she is liberal, is 
powerless. She may lead the minor States, but with 
Austria ready for war, and France looking on ready for a good 
chance of spoil, she cannot attempt to coerce them. To lead 
them she must be liberal, for the Princes will never consent 
to any reform unless they feel obliged to obey the wishes of 
their subjects ; and it is evident that the party of movement in 
Germany does not care for any scheme of Federal Reform 
that does not bear the stamp of political freedom. . 


THE MALT-TAX AND THE NATIONAL DEBT. 


g in the expected division on the Reform Bill, 
though tired of the debate, the House of Commons perhaps | 
felt little gratitude to Sir Fitzroy Kexty for his heavy interlude | 
of the Malt-tax. The subject is not of immediate urgency, and 
it derived no artificial attraction from the manner in which it 
was treated. For the first time in three or four years, there 
will be no considerable surplus, because the increment of the 
revenue has been anticipated either by the provisions of the | 
last Budget or by the arrangements of the Austrian Treaty. As | 
Mr. Giapstong has frequently and accurately explained, it 
would be utterly useless to attempt a fractional diminution of 
the Malt-duty, because any moderate sum would not approach 
so nearly to infinite divisibility as to reach the pocket of the | 
actual consumer of beer. ‘To make beer perceptibly cheaper to 
the great bulk of the community, it would be necessary to sacri- 
fice from two to three millions of revenue; and Sir Firzroy | 
KELLy’s resolution would have pledged the House to operate 
upon the tax with a professed view to its early and entire 
abolition, Six or seven millions are not to be had for nothing, 
nor would such a loss be easily replaced. Franchise Bills, 
especially when they are interpreted by Mr. Briaut’s speeches 
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of seven years ago, or by Mr. Giapstone’s occasional argu- 
ments, suggest to cautious minds the possibility of a half- 
crown Income-tax to be imposed for the relief of those who 
pay indirect taxes. The many farmers and the few land- 
owners who really desire the repeal of the malt-duty would regret 
that they had fled, from evils which they know, into a whirl- 
pool of direct taxation imposed by the representatives 


- of the working-man. It is not, however, necessary to collect 


prospective ¢ ents against a’ violent mutilation of the 
revenue. It is evident that six millions must be worth 
having, unless the gain to the Exchequer is counterbalanced 
by some serious evil. 

That an excise duty on any manufactured article of con- 
sumption is mischievous may be readily conceded. The 
article to which it applies is made dearer, not only by 
the percentage paid to Government, but by the profits 
which are charged by successive dealers on the sum which 
they have originally advanced. If the duty were removed, 
beer would become certainly cheaper and possibly better, 
although Sir Fitzroy Ketty’s hope that it would super- 
sede whisky in Scotland is dictated by a sanguine and 
benevolent enthusiasm. The producers, who have en- 
tirely created the agitation for repeal, would in some 
instances derive t from the increase of the demand. 
Growers of fine barley would find a readier market; but 
it is doubtful whether ordinary grain could compete with 
foreign imports. It is a pity that Sir Firzroy Ketiy 
should make his case ridiculous by the credulity and dogma- 
tism of his marvellous statistics. It is useless to repeat, to a 
sceptical audience, that fourteen or fifteen millions sterling 
mysteriously disappear between the malt-kiln and the beer- 
house tap. The money must be received in addition to their 
legitimate re by the maltsters, the brewers, and the re- 
tailers ; and, although the beer trade flourishes, its extraordinary 

rquisites can scarcely be measured by millions. The forensic 

abit of speaking confidently from a brief can be prudently culti- 
vated only when there is a responsible client to give instructions, 
and a sufficient body of witnesses to support the advocate’s 
opening. A political speaker ought to possess the instinct of 
probability, which would enable him to test, by common 
sense, apparently logical conclusions. There was much to be 
said against the Malt-tax which Sir Fitzroy Keir omitted, 
and the arguments which he used were calculated to 
provoke answers rather than to produce conviction. Some of the 
members who spoke later in the debate understood the subject 
better, and produced a stronger impression on the House. It 
is perhaps worth while to inquire whether the duty might not 
be imposed upon beer more advantageously than on malt. A 
brewer’s license might form a convenient instrument of taxa- 
tion, and the difficulty of dealing with private brewers would 
perhaps not be insuperable. 

All roads lead to Rome, or to the end of the world, and beer 
is as good an excuse as BerkeLey’s tarwater for rising into 
the higher regions of economical and social speculation. Sir 
Fitzroy Kerry, when he quoted Mr. Mitu’s authority for 
some questionable proposition, little thought that he was 
furnishing opportunity for a disquisition on the National 
Debt and on the duties which living generations owe to their 
posterity. A speaker must be contident of his position in 
the House when he ventures to dilate on the inheritance which 
living Englishmen are bound to leave to their descendants as 
they have received it from their ancestors. It is not, as 
Mr. Mixx said, for their fleeting generation that SuaksPEARE, 
Locke, Mitton, and Worpswortu have thought and worked. 
Those who now exist have only a lite estate in illustrious 
associations, and they are bound to leave behind them the 
capital which they have inherited. It is also their sacred 
duty to transmit the Malt-tax as they have received it. If 
the revenue is impaired by injudicious concessions, the public 
burdens must be permanent, and it may well happen that, 
while the mortgage remains the same, the estate is diminished 
in value. After these sublime considerations had been urged 
in eloquent language on the astonished House, Mr. Reap 
naturally apologized for entering on the merits of the Malt-tax 
with no higher qualification than a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. A less ambitious speaker might have reminded Mr. 
Mitt that there was no difference of opinion as to the duties 
owed to posterity, and that, on the whole, the life-tenant does 
his best when he applies all his surplus revenue to the im- 
provement of the estate. Mr. Mitt himself admitted that 
there was little room for complaining of the fiscal policy 
revailed for many years. Bad taxes have 
with a far greater benefit to the community 
than w saving which could have been effected in the jn- 
terest of the debt. It is, to say the least, surprising that the 
barley-farmers and the beer-drinkers should be the only 
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payers of indirect taxes who are not entitled to relief. Mr. 
Mit, however, thinks that the line must be drawn somewhere ; 
and he draws it at malt. 


The expediency of reducing the National Debt has often 
been discussed, and on the whole it is probably desirable to 
incur some pecuniary loss for the purpose of diminishing an 
excrescence or dead weight which seriously interferes with 
financial reforms. No man, however, and no State, is the 
richer for paying a debt if the credit which supports it is 
sufficient to command the lowest market rate of interest. 
The discharge of a hundred millions of debt would be an 
investment of between eighty and ninety millions at three 
and a half per cent. As trustee for posterity, the CHANCELLOR 
of the Excuequer for the time being might perhaps find 
a more advantageous mode of disposing of the funds in 
settlement. The repeal of the Brick duty, of the Glass duty, 
of the Paper duty, and the reduction of the percentage on 
income from a shilling to fourpence, were far more bene- 
ficial to the present and future community than any corre- 
sponding diminution in the interest on the debt. Mr. Disrar.t, 
who unfortunately has not Mr. Mitu’s reputation as an 
economist, incurred not a little ridicule ten or twelve years 
ago by proposing to a Buckinghamshire meeting exactly the 
same financial system which, as expounded by Mr. Mitt in 
Parliament, commands Mr. Giapstone’s reverential assent. 
No profound study of economy was required to prove 
that it would be desirable to owe less, but relief is 
not to be had except for what it costs. The doctrine of 
Mr. Mitt and Mr. Disraktr is so directly opposed to Mr. 
GLapstone’s previous theory and practice, that it will probably 
be presented to the House in the next Budget speech with all 
the gloss of novelty, and with all the zeal of recent conversion. 
In substance, Mr. Mitt proposes to revive the old Sinking 
Fund, without its more startling absurdities. If he can 
persuade the country to pay malt duties, or any other taxes to 
be invested for the benefit of posterity at three and a half per 
cent., he will prove that his character enables him, so to speak, 
to steal a horse where Mr. DisRactt was scarcely allowed to look 
over a hedge. The judicious fiction by which Chancellors of 
the Exchequer habitually under-estimate their receipts provides 
a perfectly unobjectionable method of slightly reducing the 
debt. A windfall is properly applied to discharging an in- 
cumbrance, and the country gladly pretends, year after year, to 
be surprised at results which would cause great astonishment 
by their absence. ‘ 


Mr. Mit finds a special reason for maintaining the present 
rate of taxation, in the impending exhaustion of the English 
coal basins, and in the decay of the national wealth which 
must necessarily follow. The contingency which he foresees 
is, undoubtedly, too probable ; but gloomy prospects ought not 
in the slightest degree to influence a simple calculation. 
Whether the prosperity of the country is growing or de- 
clining, the nation will never make its fortune by buying 
up perpetual annuities at rates which pay three and a half 
per cent. A private mortgagor who thought that his 
estate was declining in value might do himself credit by 
practising frugality for the benefit of his descendants, and 
on some future occasion Mr. Mitt may probably recommend 
a similar policy to the nation; but in answering Sir Fitzroy 
KeLty, he was supporting, not a reduction of expenditure, 
but a particular mode of employing available funds. A 
Jandowner who holds shares which produce five per cent. 
enriches neither himself nor his posterity by selling them to 


AMERICA. 


: President of the Unirep States has announced, by a 
public proclamation, that the war which ended in jao 
a year ago has formally terminated. In America, ag jn 
Europe, technical fictions are almost inseparable from the 
conduct of public affairs. After the submission of the Con. 
federate generals and the cessation of all resistance, it was 
still necessary for the victorious Government to exercise a 
dictatorial power under colour of military expediency, The 
opponents of the Presipent’s policy have denounced his 
defence of Southern rights as inconsistent with his arbit 
requisition that slavery should be abolished and that the Con- 
federate debt should be repudiated. If he cared to explain 
the anomaly, he would perhaps reply that a state of war 
existing in legal contemplation, superseded the ordinary 
working of the Constitution. It would be difficult to reconcile 
the project of reconstruction with any rigid theory, Retain. 
ing all the power which he might have occasion to emplo 
the Preswent has, to the utmost of his ability, endeavoured to 
restore the constitutional vitality of the Southern States. ‘The 
extreme Republicans who control the action of Congress 
have no real objection to the unavoidable irregularities 
of a revolutionary crisis. Mr, Stevens and Mr. Sumner wish 
to prolong the state of war for an indefinite period, 
while the Presment is fully determined to accelerate the 
complete restoration of the Union. He has at last exercised a 
prerogative, conferred by Congress, of declaring that a state of 
peace is restored, and at the end of a year from the date of his 
proclamation the Freedmen’s Bureau will, in default of fresh 
legislation, cease to exist. Many other legal and logical con- 
sequences may be deduced from the announcement of an 
accomplished fact, but Congress will probably maintain the 
right of conquest as surviving the condition of war. It is 
necessary to devise some theory on which apparent breaches 
of the Constitution may be justified or defended; and, if Mr. 
Stevens is right in holding that the Confederate States have 
ceased to belong to the Union, they can derive no advantage 
from the provisions of the Constitution. ‘The termination of 
the contest has, on this assumption, no effect on the rights 
of the South, as the spoils of war remain absolutely 
at the discretion of the victor. The Presipent himself 
will perhaps not follow out in all its results the official 
statement that peace is restored. The confinement of Mr. 
Jerrerson Davis is authorized by no civil process, but it 
is unfortunately certain that the Presipent has not yet deter- 
mined to release the Confederate leader. As the domestic 
contest in the North becomes severer, Mr. Jounson will pro- 
bably wish to avail himself of the undivided support of the 
Southern States. The alliance can scarcely become cordial 
until a complete amnesty is granted, but, for the present, Mr. 
Jounson clings to his original design of obtaining a judicial 
decision that secession was illegal. 

The long-impending rupture with the majority in Congress was 
not openly declared before the passage of the Civil Rights Bill. 
The Kepublicans won the Connecticut election at the cost of 
unbounded professions of confidence in the Presipent, who, on 
his side, has not forgotten that he was nominated and elected 
by the party which now opposes his policy. No dismissals 
from oftice have yet indicated any intention of using for 
party purposes the vast patronage of the Executive. Public 
officers vote on either side with perfect impunity, and the 
Presipent perhaps fears that, if he precipitated a quarrel, 
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pay off a mortgage bearing a lower rate of interest. The | 
Malt-tux repealers argue, with some plausibility, that the | 
community loses through the excise duty much more than | 
it could gain by paying off every year six millions of 
‘Three per Cent. stock. Mr. Mitt might perhaps have shown | 


that these statistics were erroneous, but he contented himself 


he might alienate the moderate section of the Republicans. 
In Connecticut the party acted in concert, although the suc- 
cessful candidate inclines to the policy of Congress, while 
he lavished expressions of confidence on the Presivent. It is 


always difficult, in a free country, for a minority of a party 


to separate itself from the main body ; and the extraordinarily 
artificial organization of parties in the United States, and the 


with arguments which would have been almost equally appli- utter helplessness of isolated politicians, furnish additional 
cable to the most vexatious tax which ever encumbered a | reasons for concealing or compromising internal differences of 
tariff. One element in the calculation seems to have escaped opinion, It is even more unpleasant to join an enemy than 
his notice. If there is a risk of having too little coal, there is | to desert a friend. The candidate who supported the Prest- 
a still stronger probability that there will be too much gold. | DENT in the Connecticut election was odious, as a professed 
If the value of the precious metals is declining, the National Democrat, to all Republicans. 

Debt will contract of itself, to the ruin of thousands of harm- | The passage of the Civil Rights Bill over the Presipent’s 
less or meritorious fundholders, but to the great advantage "veto will probably be the signal for a rupture; and the pro- 
of the Treasury. It would be exceedingly unwise to pay off ¢lamation of peace may perhaps have been intended as a 
it hundred millions of debt, if the liability 1s likely to be | challenge. The Democrats are, however, imprudently eager 
reduced within ten years by twenty or thirty per cent. Of _in welcoming their powerful proselyte, and even foreign 


the two minerals, the metal which is still called precious is | observers can understand the absurdity of some of their san- 
far more closely connected than coal with the Malt-tax and | guine anticipations. According to one political programme, 
the House of Representatives is to impeach the Presipent for 
his anticipated refusal to enforce the Civil Rights Bill in the 
South. In this event, the President of the Senate would 


the National Debt. 
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provisionally exercise the functions of the Presipent, unless 
the people, including the disbanded army, insisted on main- 
taining Mr. Jounson’s authority. It is said that nine-tenths 
of the soldiery would sustain the policy of the Presrent, 
although the Americans entertain a strong and well-founded 
abhorrence of revolutionary violence. It may be confidently 
jsserted that the struggle will, for the present, be conducted 
‘yithin the limits of the Constitution. When the Civil Rights 


Bill becomes law by the concurrence of the House of Repre- |. 


gentatives in the action of the Senate, the Presipent will 
probably not prohibit the District Attorneys and United States 
Marshals from performing their duty, and he will incur no 
risk of impeachment by exercising his undoubted right of 
abstaining from a military occupation of the South. His 
fessed friends only repeat the calumnies of his most violent 
enemies when they refer to the feelings of the army, or, in 
other words, predict a military usurpation. Mr. Sumner and 
Mr. STEVENS are not so ill-advised as to attempt an impeach- 
ment, unless they can ensure a large support among the 
people ; and although the boasts of Mr. Jonnson’s supporters 
require considerable abatement, the extravagant adulation 
which he receives in Connecticut and elsewhere sufficiently 
proves the weight which attaches to his name. The opponents 
of his policy profess devotion to his person because they 
believe, or suspect, that he has a majority of the nation on his 
side. A graver danger will arise if the Republicans attempt 
to exclude the citizens of the Southern States from taking part 
in the next Presidential election ; but an interval of two years 
allows time for reflection and for moderation, and, before the 
Conventions meet to nominate candidates for the Presidency, the 
majority in Congress will have returned to their constituents. 

It is perhaps as a party maneuvre that the House has 
requested the PresipEnT to despatch a squadron to the fisheries, 
to protect American citizens from the interference of the colo- 
nial authorities. Among the malignant influences which 
prompted the termination of the Reciprocity Treaty with 
Canada, was the desire of some unprincipled politicians to 

rovoke a quarrel with England. The admission of American 
ermen to the waters of Nova Scotia was the price of large 
concessions on the part of the negotiators of the treaty. It 
was, however, of great importance to both Governments 
to provide an honourable solution for an embarrassing 
question. The litigious and grasping character of the 
American people had produced constant encroachments, 
which were immediately supported by more or less 
plausible arguments. The fishermen of Massachusetts pur- 
sued the shoals into the colonial bays, and their lawyers 
were ready to prove that maritime jurisdiction followed all 
the indentations of the shore. The seizure of vessels which 
trespassed on English waters led to constant remonstrance and 
irritation ; and in the present temper of the American people 
there is serious danger of collision. Nothing can be more 
reasonable than that fishermen should be protected by cruisers 
earrying their national flag, but it scarcely seems necessary 
to despatch an ironclad steamer to watch the possible ex- 
cesses of two or three revenue cutters. American journalists 
and orators are of course eager to urge upon the fishermen an 
utter disregard of English rights, and unless the naval com- 
mander on the station displays prudence and temper, it will 
be difficult to restrain imprudent or unprincipled adven- 
turers. The Fenians have shown a certain shrewdness in 
sending agents to the fisheries for the express purpose of 
providing a cause of war. The experiment is safer than 
the seizure of an English island in the West Indies or in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

It is fair to admit that the Americans are not unanimous in 
their desire to exclude Canadian trade, and to encroach on 
colonial property. Some of the less violent Republicans think 
that Congress might, notwithstanding the failure of the recent 
Bill, still be induced to sanction a less extravagant tariff, in 


-consideration of a continued enjoyment of the fisheries. 


Unluckily there is no reason to believe that the majority 
is disposed to retract. The Protectionists have joined 
hands with the enemies of England, and with the advo- 
cates of territorial aggression. Mr. Morritt understood 
the prejudices to which he was appealing when he an- 
nounced that an attempt to assert the right of England 
to the fisheries would be followed by the immediate loss of the 
North American colonies. Between two European Powers 
there might be a reasonable prospect of some friendly under- 
standing, but there is little use in relying on the good feeling 
of American diplomacy. Mr. Apams, who is not known to be 
emg hostile to England, formally declined, at a late Mansion 

ouse dinner, to reciprocate the courteous expression of a 
desire for friendly relations between England and America. It 


is difficult, however, to believe that the Presipent and the | this, is what must have been present to his mind when 


Secretary of State wish to engage in a wrongful war while 
so many great domestic questions remain unsettled. If injury 
or affront: is wilfully offered to England, it will only remain 
to defend the honour of the country. 


DOWNING-STREET DICTATORSHIP, 


T has been said that one of the most remarkable social and 
political phenomena of the day is the concurrence of a 
claim for personal liberty with a superior claim for a strong 
government. And this, it is added, is what has happened once 
before in the world’s history, in the rise of the Imperial power 
in Rome. Historical events seldom, perhaps never, exactly re- 
produce themselves; but there is sufficient analogy in the two 
cases to give them something more than a superficial resom- 
blance. In the two leading countries of the Old Continent 
and the New World, in France and the United States, 
much the same political tendencies are observable. Uni- 
versal suffrage, with a strong despotism tempering it, the 
treading out of real personal liberty by a general system of 
what amounts to Government proscription of all intellect and 
discouragement of all thought in politics, reigns in France. Iu 
the United States, this fearful system and its consequences are 
reproduced by the party monopoly of State appointments, and 
all avenues to political distinction are as completely closed to 
the higher American mind as on the Seine. In its lowest 
form the same tendency has taken root among ourselves, in 
our estimate of municipal government. We want to be 
governed, and we want to retain the form of self-government, 
but we decline to take the trouble which self-government 
involves. So the timid and idle whimper for a Haussmany, 
or scream for a dictator-edile. We are all ready, though we 
care not to say so, or we are all thought to be ready, for a 
Cxsar—a Casar Aucustus or a Casar NaPoLeon or a Casar 
Lincotn. It is only in such a state of things that a Bismark 
is possible, and can be, even for a time, a success. It may be 
that Earl Russett and Mr. Giapstone have appreciated this 
state of European political morals; but whether they have not 
over-estimated its force among ourselves is another matter. For 
it may be quite possible that, though we clamour for strong 
government in the face of Pancras Vestries and Metropolitan 
Boards of Works, we are not quite demoralized. It does not 
follow that because we cannot, or will not, manage our lighting 
and scavengering, we are yet disposed to abolish the House of 
Commons. Earl Russe.t seems to think that we are entirely 
ripe for a little high-handed despotism of this sort. He and 
Mr. GLADSTONE are quite ready to do the government of the 
country in a free, noble, and high-spirited imperial manner. 
We are not fit to be trusted, and the present Ministers 
will relieve us from all anxiety. As things are, Providence 
and all human things combining to make the present 
Cabinet the only possible Cabinet, it follows that the present 
Cabinet must have its own way. A pure Whig Ministry, or 
rather a Russe. Ministry, being of the nature of a political 
Fate, why it is folly to kick against Fate. And this because 
Fate has it all in its own hands; if Fate were to be cashiered, 
and the Titans were to dethrone Zeus, then chaos would come. 
This is precisely the Premier’s argument to his followers, who, 
we are told, receive his oracles with tremendous enthusiasm. 
He did not condescend to justify his policy; he simply an- 
nounced it. The Franchise Bill might be incomplete, unintelli- 
gible, illogical without a measure of redistribution; but it was the 
Premier's intention to persevere with it in practical independ- 
ence of its n context, and this was the oracle’s voice. It 
the supporters of the Government, if the House of Commons, 
if the —- did not accept this decision of the Destinies, let 
them take the consequences. It was not a matter to be 
argued; it had been decided. 

There is something in this noble insolence which is sure 
to tell. One cannot help having a sort of sneaking ad- 
miration of a Bismark, when he ruffles and hectors in 
a superb way. And one admires him the more, in 
the classical sense of admiration, so long as he succeeds. 
In Earl RussE.t’s case it remains to be seen whether success 
will justify his swelling pretensions. He bids high for suc- 
cess; but, if he fails, he fails irretrievably. All that will be 
left for him and for Mr. Grapstone will be to take to the 
demagogue line in a more vulgar fashion. And we must do 
him the justice to say that Earl Russevt will make a very 
poor Tribune of the people. Septuagenarian powers are not 
the stuff out of which an O’ConneLL, or a Fearcus O'Connor, 
or even a MiraBeau are made. The present Premier 
will not be in his place at the head of a Birmingham 
Union to demand a 71. franchise from Lord Denny installed 
in Downing Street. And yet this, or little short of 
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he delivered his recent address to his followers. He must 
have either meant this by his domineering language, or he 
must have talked big from very emptiness of counsel. Asa 
matter of fact, we are convinced that the Government are 
only blustering because there is nothing left for them but to 
bluster. They are committed to a certain line, and they think 
that their only safety lies in adopting the most wae | de- 
portment. Being a necessity to the country, it is superfluous 
to consult anybody but themselves. A Cabinet, especially a 
Whig Cabinet, is empowered by Providence to rule, and the 
act of ruling must be now and then imperious. They are 
forced by political exigencies to dictate, and they accept the 
burden of dictating. It is sometimes necessary, under the stern 
obligation of putting down an enemy, to snub a friend. And 
if your friend and constant supporter, your natural ally and 
client, your trusted and valued dependant, your consistent 
confidant, has the temerity to doubt your prudence, or to ques- 
tion the propriety of your policy, why then, painful as it is, he 
must be denounced as an accomplice in a dirty conspiracy, and 
set down as a traitor, a renegade, and apostate. This is Earl 
Russetv’s attitude to Lord Grosvenor. 

Although this is the treatment which Earl Russet thinks, asa 
matter of domestic discipline, necessary for his family of Whigs, 
we might perhaps have reckoned upon a different and more 
courteous bearing to the House of Commons. It is one thing to 
whip all the children and send them to bed by a bold indiscri- 
minate act of terror; another to defy the whole parish. But 
the Cabinet is equal now to thisemergency. To be sure, they 
have managed to combine irresolution with insolence; they 
have yielded over and over again to pressure and remonstrances; 
but in the act of yielding they have contrived to be even 
more offensive than before. A resolution on the part of at least 
some influential Whigs was announced, to the effect that the 
Franchise Bill ought not to be proceeded with till the House 
of Commons was in possession of the Government Bill for re- 
distribution of seats. Yes; by all means, if you wish it 
you shall have this Bill. You shall be in possession of it. It 
shall be before you; it shall be laid upon the table; you 
may read it, and learn it, and inwardly digest it. But you 
shall not have this Redistribution Bill till you have swallowed 
the Franchise Bill; and as to the second Bill, we cannot pledge 
ourselves as to the when and how of proceeding with it. This 
must depend upon circumstances; upon the period of the 
Session, and the condition of public business, or on the 
Premier’s digestion, or on Mr. GLApsToNE’s temper, or on Mr. 
Bricut’s advice. “If I am asked whether the Government 
“« pledges itself, immediately it has passed the Franchise Bill, 
“to go on directly with the other Bill, without considering the 
“times and opportunities, I must answer that I certainly 
“cannot pledge the Government to do so.” Which answer 
on Earl Resset’s part amounts to this:—The House of 
Commons has extorted from us a pledge to produce a Dis- 
franchisement or [Redistribution Bill. This promise I will 
keep, as far as the letter goes; but, as far as its spirit goes, I 
reserve to myself free liberty to break it. Next week, or next 


month, or next Session, or next Parliament perhaps, if all | 


things go well, and if “ other measures of great importance do 
“not stop the way,” I will go on with this second Bill. Of 
course I shall be alive to pass it. Of course there will be no 
European war ; of course there will be none of the thousand 
and one possible contingencies, foreign or domestic, which 
may interfere with my leisure, or which may put an end to 
me or to the present Parliament, and then I pledge myself to 
take it up and go through with it. This is Earl Russexu’s 
private language to his friends, as represented by Mr. 
Ayrton; Mr. GLApstToxe repeats it, with even more super- 
ciliousness of manner and a more elaborate and studied 
discourtesy, in his pubiic reply to Mr. Marsu, who inquires, 
meekly enough, whether Government had made up its mind 
on the redistribution of seats, and when it would please the 
Government to announce its decision. It was not so 
very unreasonable a thing to ask the Government what 
it meant to do under certain circumstances; but, 
knowing what Mr. Giapstone has of late become, few 
will be surprised to hear that Mr. Marsn’s question was 
met by the civil and polite answer—Wait till you hear; 
first take a plunge into the great unknown, and then, 
but not till then, we will give you a solid ground for 
the leap you have taken upon compulsion. We say 
that Mr. Marsn’s question was not an unreasonable one. 
For it seemed to come to this, Supposing that the Govern- 
ment Franchise Bill is carried, and that we have to wait till 
another Session, not for the mere production of the second 
Bill, but for serious and practical legislation upon it, the 
country will be actually without a Constitution for a 
twelvemonth. A vast horde of new constituents will have 


the franchise, but no representative; and an apprecia 
number of representatives will sit representing constituencies 
which will have ceased to exist. With all respect to the 
students and eulogists of Lord Somers, we must pronounce 
this to be a political interregnum unknown to the genius of 
the English Constitution, because revolting to common sense, 
Yet, just because it is imperious and tyrannical and ingo] 
because it treats the House of Commons as children are 
treated by an ignorant nursery governess, it is the 
which seems to suit the present Government. Possibly it ma 
answer—that is to say, possibly the House of Commons ma 
submit to be terrorized by a strong Government; but, if jt 
does, the independence of Parliament is a phrase in history, 
If, however, it does not answer, and if the Parliamentary 
worm turns, we have seen the last of Earl Russet. 


ITALY AND THE GERMAN CRISIS. 


ik was natural that the Italians should observe with keen 
interest the progress of the German quarrel. Austria's diffi. 
culty may be said to be Italy’s opportunity, and it seemed pos- 
sible till almost within the last few hours that the clash of arms 
on the Prussian frontier might be followed by the sound of 
Italian cannon on the Po. Rumours of a formidable alliance 
between the Cabinets of Berlin and Florence have been sedu- 
lously sown, though never verified, and at intervals contra- 
dicted. But a nation which is able beyond all question to 
take the field with an effective force of 240,000 men, and 
yet not drain her military resources to the dregs, cannot 
have been left out of the calculations either of Austria or 
Prussia. It may have been with the express object of 
attracting their attention that Italy has shown herself on the 
alert. At any rate, recruits have been pouring in to swell the 
ranks, and, simultaneously with the commotion of new enlist- 
ments, the King of Iraty carefully published to the world a 
significant résumé of the condition of his troops. Meanwhile 
big guns are ordered ostentatiously from the chief gun manu- 
factories of Europe. The stormy petrel, Count Anesg, 
flits suspiciously between Florence and the ‘Tuileries, and 
Napoteon If. has taken care to be overheard by a 
French editor, warning Victor EMMANUEL against specu- 
lating upon French assistance in the event of an Austro- 
Italian campaign. All this might well look ominous and 
black. It seemed as if the moment were coming at last of 
which Austria, during the last five years, has been so con- 
tinually admonished, and as if Italy were going to make her 
long-expected spring. It was, on the other hand, conceiv- 
able that her preparations might have the more peaceable 
object of driving Austria to terms. The morality of European 
diplomatists is not so sensitive as to preclude the bare idea that 
the story of a treaty between Italy and Prussia had only been 
invented with a similar design. It would perhaps cost less 
money and less men, at such a crisis, to earn Venetia as the 
price of services than to conquer it. ‘The pride of Austria 
might well stoop, in a moment of impending war, to purchase 
a powertul ally by the sacrifice of a rebellious and useless 
province. The exception of the Quadrilateral from the 
territory prospectively conveyed to the Italians by the sup- 
posed Prussian contract, suggests the unpolite thought that 
the whole of the veracious story may have been a clumsy 
way of hinting to Francis Josepu that his Italian neighbours 
were not impracticably and hopelessly averse to all reasonable 
compromise. If the Prussian Premier, even on the eve of 
war, was careful not to guarantee tu Italy the transfer of the 
great Austrian fortresses, his reserve must have proceeded 
from sound military prudence, rather than from any faith in 
the obsolete doctrine that the Quadrilateral is the key to 
Germany. It seems more natural to suppose that the un- 
authenticated treaty contains rather the terms which Italy 
would accept from Austria, than the terms which she has 
secured from Prussia. 

In the event of a collision between the leading Powers of 
Germany, it would be difficult for any Italian Ministry to 
remain passive and inert. ‘lhe national determination to add 
Venice as the coping-stone to the Italian edifice is at least as 
fixed as the desire to possess Rome. ‘There is not an Italian 
in the north of the peninsula but has been in the nightly 
habit of foretelling at his café the great battle of the future, 
in which Italian Bersaglieri are to drive the Austrian occu- 
pants of Venetia into the sea. Older nations hardly boast so 
much about the exploits they have achieved as Italians do 
about the exploit that is yet to come. ‘T'o neglect the occa- 
sion of a German fratricidal war would be considered a rank 
and unpardonable treason, and General La Maxmona would 
find it no easy task to keep even his own troops under his 


control. It is natural that Italy should set her heart upon 
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Venetia. Yet Italians would lose as much as they would 
in by making common cause with a reactionary ng and 
a violent Minister who are defying the moral opinion 
of Europe, the Liberal opinion of Germany, and the 
‘ust aspirations of the Duchies of the Elbe. Fabian tactics 
‘would be better and wiser than these; and we may be sure 
that Cavour would have been too farsighted to attack Austria 
on the one occasion when she happened to be acting with 
fyirness and with justice. It is not necessary to discuss the 
military chances of a new campaign upon the Po. It is 
admitted on all sides that defeat would be utter ruin | 
to the new Italian kingdom. French armies would have 

in to be invoked to prevent the dismemberment of , 
Italy, and the French would return with carte blanche to 
re-arrange the map of Italy according to the original Imperial 
view. Assuming, on the other hand, that the campaign of 
1866 were to be as soon and as prosperously concluded as that of | 
1860, and that Venetia, with the sole exception of the Quadri- | 
Jateral, became Italian soil, an account would still remain 
for settlement with France. Like the devil in the opera, | 
Naro.eon III. would turn up upon the scene of action with | 
the conventional enquiry, “ Et ma part?” Scandalmongers | 
at Turin and Florence pretend to know perfectly what, under 
such circumstances, would be “ La part du diable.” Whatever | 
it is, there is little doubt but that the bond would have to be 
performed in full. 

It is said that the French Emperor has again notified to the 
Italian Government his intention to demand compensation for 
any future territorial growth on the part of Italy. M. Maz- 
zin’s old assertion of a formal compact to surrender the line 
of the Sesia, though contradicted by General La Marmora, 
whose personal honour is beyond cavil, has never been dis- 
credited by the mass of M. Mazzin1’s countrymen. According 
to the latest scandal, the island of Sardinia would be the price of 
French complaisance, instead of any territory on the mainland, 
and Sardinia and Corsica might look forward to forming part of 
one happy French Department under one virtuous French Pre- 
fect. It is most unlikely that any Italian Minister alive has been 
bold enough to enter into a contract of the sort, and M. Mazzini 
has doubtless been led into a slight exaggeration and error 
by his detestation of Emperors and his distrust of Royal 
Ministers. ‘That a pretty clear hint as to the definite resolve 
of France has been given and received is not inconceivable. 
It would be strange if an ambitious and not over-scrupulous 
dynasty refrained from taking advantage of the condition into 
which Europe has been plunged by the lawless cupidity of 
M. Bismark. The fashion of annexation has of late years 
been revived originally by Naporeon III.; but though 
universal suffrage is only a decent way of appealing from 
sober to drunk, the inhabitants of Savoy 
neither objected to nor lost by the change. M. Bis- 
MARK, who is less prudish about forms and ceremonies, does 
not think it worth while, in the case of the Duchies, to dis- 
guise his rape with the fiction of a legal marriage, 
That France will submit to see Prussia stretching on the 
one frontier and Italy growing on the other, without 
claiming an equivalent for herself, is seriously believed by 
no Continental statesman, whether at Paris or Florence or 
Berlin. And in the presence of this danger one can hardly 
conceive how an Italian Ministry could be so ill-advised as to 
dream of spending men and money on an Austrian war. The 
interests of England are only indirectly involved in the busi- 
ness, if at all; and though Englishmen still retain something 
of their old jealousy of French power, the island of Sardinia is 
very little to us, and we are very little to the island of Sar- 
dinia. But the cession of any more Italian territory would 
be attended with grave danger to Italy herself. We do not 
lay much stress on the strategical value of Sardinia. That 
is not the point upon which danger is to be apprehended. The 
real fear is lest the Italian monarchy should be lost in the 
popular commotion which any new surrender would inevitably 
arouse. As it is, it can scarcely be said to be founded on a 
rock. Some people believe that it was permanently shaken 
by the sacrifice of Nice and Savoy. However this may be, 
it can hardly afford to purchase Venice at the splendid price 
of another Piedmontese province. For the sake of the best 
interests of Italy, so far from looking on the present crisis in 
Germany as a windfall of good fortune, we may be permitted 
to hope that Prussia and Austria wili not proceed to the last 
extremities. Nothing is to be gained by hurrying the Italian 
question to a solution. The evacuation of Rome has, perhaps, 
itself come too soon. Unripe apples, in common prudence, had 
better be left upon the tree, even if they happen to be within 
reach. If the Italians were playing for Rome and Venice against 
Austria only, it might be necessary to snatch the first favoar- 


able opportunity, and to seize the first occasion of Austrian 


weakness. But the Italians are playing against the Emperor 
of the Frencu; and can only win in this precarious 
game by playing against time. The best Italian news would 
be that the Austrian and Prussian difficulty was either settled 
or adjourned. The worst would be that Italy was pledged to 
attack Austria in concert with M. Bismark. Conjecture as 
to what might have been is never of much use, but we do 
not believe that Cavour would have fallen into such a trap. 


JAMAICA, 


| ie the midst of the perplexity of conflicting evidence, the 
Royal Commissioners in Jamaica must rejoice that they 
have not been instructed to investigate the political and social 
causes of colonial discontent. Contradictory statements on 
matters of fact generally admit of some kind of test, and at the 
worst they only present the simple alternative of truth and 
falsehood. A certain negro must either have been hanged or 
not hanged, having previously been guilty or innocent of a 
definite crime. But the inquiry whether the island was mis- 
governed under the influence of more or less corzupt motives 
involves many doubtful questions of opinion, and the proof 
depends on the judgment as well as the credibility of the 
witnesses. It might have been conjectured, even if the affairs 
of Jamaica had not emerged into sudden notoriety, that the 
moral atmosphere of the island was habitually unwhole- 
some. A small and decaying oligarchy, governing an inferior 
and disaffected race, although it may not be intentionally 
tyrannical, is certain to job. The later Romans recalled or 
imagined a golden age in which citizens of narrow means 
constituted a wealthy republic. 
Privatus illis census erat brevis ; 
Commune magnum. 

In modern times, needy patriotism finds in a full treasury a 
dangerous, if not irresistible, temptation. As labour became 
scarcer in Jamaica while the price of sugar declined, local 
politicians found it more and more convenient to supply the 
deficiency of their incomes out of the produce of the taxes. It 
is true that the colonial Exchequer was not overflowing, nor 
was the expenditure enormous in actual bulk, although’ it was 
disproportioned to the resources of the island; but the most 
active politicians frequently enjoyed comfortable salaries, and 
agitators found ready credence when they imputed the hard- 
ships of the population to the greediness and extortion of the 
dominant class. In every small community personal animosity 
and political scandal flourish with a luxuriance which is scarcely 
intelligible to the fortunate citizen of an Imperial Republic or 
Monarchy. The Colonial Office probably receives in a single 
twelvemonth as many charges against public officers as all the 
other great departments of State in the course of a dozen years. 
Irregularities are perhaps more frequent in petty dependencies, 
and suspicion is universal. It is one of the proofs of Gorpon’s 
innocence of deliberate conspiracy that, after the Morant Bay 
massacre, he openly declared his opinion that his political 
antagonists had been rightly served. A leader of an English 
Opposition would neither feel nor express pleasure at the 
murder of an obnoxious Minister ; but Gorvon’s hatred, like 
that of the surviving enemies whose vengeance he had incurred, 
was only to be satisfied with blood. Comparatively temperate 
censors of the late Government of Jamaica denounce the 
Assembly, the Executive Council, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and Mr. Eyre himself with a plainspoken vehemence 
which illustrates the acrimony of controversial politics in 
Jamaica. 

Mr. We..EsLry Bourke, whose name has been often men- 
tioned in recent correspondence, tendered to the Royal Com- 
mission a statement which was properly rejected, as it referred 
to the general administration of the Government. Mr. Bourke 
is an attorney, and a magistrate’s clerk ; he was a member of 
the Assembly ; and he took a prominent part in one of the 
UNDERHILL meetings. His account of the dishonesty of his 
colleagues and of public functionaries in general requires con- 
firmation ; but, even if special charges are exaggerated, it is 
scarcely possible that Mr. Bourke can have invented his 
description of the method in which public business was 
conducted. The practice which is called in the United States 
log-rolling appears to have prevailed in Jamaica, as it does in 
every country where Parliamentary government is exempt 
from the checks which English experience has shown to be 
indispensable. Sir Rosert Peet recommended the framers 
of a Greek Constitution, as one of the most essential con- 
ditions of good government, to adopt the rule that grants 
of money should be exclusively proposed by the Executive. 
The principle, though it was nominally established in Jamaica, 
seems to have been practically evaded, and even the highest 
local dignitaries are accused of having asked the aid of the 
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the Assembly which effectually revived the previous system. 
The instances which he cites have a symmetrical appearance 
of probability which is not incompatible with inaccuracies 
of detail. Colonists may be competent witnesses of indigenous 
corruption, but they are not to be implicitly trusted when 
they impute to high officers of the Crown ready participation 
in practices with which they are themselves familiar. Mr. 
Bourke asserts that Governor Dariinc demanded, for a 
relation and aide-de-camp, an indemnity of 300/. a year 
for the loss of certain military allowances which he 
had forfeited by accepting an appointment in Jamaica. 
It is possible that the request may have been justi- 
fiable, or that Sir C. Dartina might be prepared to give 
an entirely different version of the affair. Mr. Bourke pro- 
ceeds to state that the Assembly met the Governor’s request 
by a grant of 300/. a year, which cost the colony no less than 
1,050/. One section of the Assembly desired that a grant of 
300/. should be made to a naval officer for the capture of a 
slaver; another patriotic party required 200/. a year as 
retiring pension for a judge; a third body proposed to create 
an office of Chairman of Committees ; and some members were 
anxious to obtain a grant of 25o0/. for the repair of a local 
bridge. On the concession of all these claims, a sufficient 
majority voted for the indemnity to the aide-de-camp; and 
possibly the bridge, the retired judge, the naval lieutenant, and 
the Chairman of Committees may all have been justly entitled 
to their respective acquisitions. If, however, all the votes were 
simultaneous, the inference that they were parts of the same 
transaction seems not unreasonable. When Ireland enjoyed 
a national Parliament, no Session passed without similar 
arrangements; and, if public opinion in Jamaica is more 
susceptible, it appears not to rely on its own efficiency in 
checking corruption. 

It is not desirable to repeat in detail Mr. Bourke’s numerous 
allegations of corruption and incompetence. The Assembly 
has, in a moment of panic, executed justice on itself, and its 
suicide, if not a proot of specific charges, is a sufficient admis- 
sion of a consciousness of incapacity or of guilt. The real or 
supposed grievances of the negroes were but indirectly con- 
nected with the mismanagement of the public funds, or with 
the squabbles between the Assembly and the Governor. Mr. 
Bourke boasts that he défeated an intended resolution of the 
Assembly to refuse to transact business with Mr. Eyre, and he 
accuses one of the Governor’s paid Ministers of complicity in 
the plot. As he also complains of Mr. Eyre’s unseemly 
parsimony, and as he even revives Gorpon’s story about a 
purchase of a piano with public money, Mr. Bourke may be 
considered the impartial enemy of every authority in Jamaica. 
His statements, if they are true, or even if they are popularly 
believed, furnish excellent arguments for the transfer of su- 
preme authority to the Crown. It may be doubted whether the 
Constitution of Trinidad is applicable to Jamaica, as far as it 
involves a certain local element. It may perhaps not be 
impossible to find an honest councillor in the colony, but no 
public functionary will be generally trusted unless he has 
come straight from England. Mr. Carpwety had only a 
choice of difficulties, for a Governor must require the aid of 
local knowledge ; and, in default of avowed and responsible 
advisers, he must apply to private informants. Any colonial 
Council, however, which may be formed ought to have only 
consultative functions, so that all classes may look exclusively 
to the Governor for justice and legislation. 

When the labours of the Commission are over, Jamaica will 
relapse into the proverbially happy condition of a country 
without a history. The local Government and the upper 
classes have made the most of negro disaffection, and of the 
unfortunate outrage in which it came to a head. On the other 
side, philanthropists have profited by the unwonted alliance of 
prudent and dispassionate observers to excite public indigna- 
tion against the authors of extravagant measures of repression 
and punishment. On the whole, the evidence which has been 
published confirms the impression which was produced in 
England by the first accounts of the commotion, although the 
eight miles of dead bodies, as well as many similar 
phenomena, have shrunk into more modest and probable 
dimensions. As the Government prudently confined the 
inquiry to the disturbance and to the subsequent trans- 
actions, a wise discretion was shown in entrusting the 
conduct of the investigation to experienced lawyers. 
All parties in the colony must be satisfied of the im- 
partiality and judicial calmness of the Commissioners, 
and the unreasonable expectations which were probably 


CANADA. 


ANY circumstances have conspired to render the present 

a critical period for Canada and her sister provinces jn 
North America, and, without attaching too much importance 
to temporary manifestations, it is at any rate safe to say that 
every recent indication has been favourable to the hopes of 
those who anticipate a splendid future for our Americay 
England. The determination of the Reciprocity Treaty, and 
the abortive threats of the American Fenians, supported as 
they were by what may be called the open connivance of the 
Washington Government, were conceived in a spirit of spiteful 
ill-will to British North America; but both the one and the 
other are not unlikely to foster a sense of self-reliance on the 
part of the colonists, combined with close co-operation and 
confidence between them and this country, which has long 
been the only thing wanting to insure the progress and pro- 
sperity of our American dependencies. The preparations 
recently made to meet the threatened attack by Sweeny 
and his followers were not needed to prove how entirely 
the old annexation feeling has disappeared from Canada, 
They have helped, however, to make more generally known 
in this country a fact which has long been familiar to 
all persons who have been acquainted with the course of 
political opinion in the colony. Unfortunately, a know- 
ledge of what is done and said and thought by our fellow- 
subjects across the Atlantic is very difficult to gain. The 
Times and Mr. Reuter, who chronicle the most insignificant 
movements in the least interesting countries of the world, have 
scarcely ever a word of information from the finest colonies 
that England possesses. For a moment, the imaginary Fenian 
invasion has lifted the veil, and telegrams and letters from 
Special Correspondents duly record, as if it were something new, 
the existence of a rational loyalty, and the absence of Yankee 
proclivities, among the English, French, and even Irish inha- 
bitants of Upper and Lower Canada. 

That at one time a considerable party in Canada, though 
always a minority, was inclined to coquet with the notion of 
annexation to the United States is as true as that the idea was 
abandoned asa folly very many years ago; and there are ample 
reasons to satisfy any intelligent colonist that what was 
folly then would be madness now. What more than anything 
else tended to Americanize the Canadians was a suspicion 
that England had grown indifferent to her colonies, and that a 
growing and grasping Power on their immediate frontier 
would be safer as an associate than asan ill-natured neighbour 
or a possible enemy. As suspicion begets suspicion, a corre- 
sponding doubt arose on this side whether the colonists were 
prepared to take their share in the common burdens of the 
Empire, in the contingency of an American war. Both sus- 
picions were thoroughly unfounded. There may be theoretical 
politicians in this country who regard ultimate independence 
as the goal to which all colonies must tend, but there never 
has been, and probably never will be, an English Government 
that would be disposed to be slack in the defence of Canada, 
whether attacked by Fenian marauders or by the whole strength 
of the United States. Those statesmen who have urged must 
strongly the on ge | of protecting Canada without the 
hearty co-operation of her whole population have acknow- 
ledged the duty of doing all that Great Britain could do 
should the emergency arise; and in such an event it needs 
no prophetic power to foretel that, if there were any 
advocates of a less generous policy, they would be swept 
away by the impulse of national feeling. If it is true 
that the colonists may safely trust England, it is not less 
true that we may as securely rely upon their patriotism. The 
sudden muster of 10,000 volunteers on the frontier may not 
seem a very great matter to those who forget how yrs 
Canada is peopled; but the promptitude and zeal with whi 
the call to arms was answered is more significant than the 
mere strength of the force. How England would act if Fenian 
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threats became realities the colonists may learn, not only from 
Mr. Giapstone’s emphatic language, but from the prompt 
though quiet preparation already made to counteract possible 
dangers from this or any other source. That there are threaten- 
ing dangers which neglect might magnify it is impossible to 
doubt, in the face of such a resolution as has been brought for- 
ward in the American Congress, in favour of aggression upon 
the Newfoundland fisheries. It is not, indeed, to be supposed 


that the Washington Cabinet would openly countenance [ 


the policy of forcibly demanding the privileges which they 
have lost by the abrogation of the Reciprocity Treaty. Still 
the subject of the fisheries was always a sore one, and the oppor- 
tunities now afforded to individuals of embroiling their country 
in a war are unexampled. The alleged scheme of the Fenians 
to manufacture a national quarrel by trespassing on the 
fishing grounds is much more feasible than their absurd 

roject of occupying Canada; and the presence in those 
waters of two powerful fleets under the Union Jack and the 
Stars and Stripes, though it may prevent actual collisions, is 
little calculated to improve the feeling of the two countries. 


. All this is very well understood in Canada, and the effect of it 


has been to make the colonists draw closer than ever to the 
Mother-country. Nothing now could induce more than a 
handful of Canadians to favour annexation to the United 
States; and it would be strange if it were otherwise. At 
present they pay such moderate taxes as they themselves 
think fit; they take up arms readily enough, no doubt, 
but only at eir own will and pleasure; they regulate 
their own tariffs and obey their own laws. If their allegiance 
were transferred from England to the United States, they 
would have their taxation quadrupled at least; they would be 


subject to unlimited future imposts; their tariff would be | 


settled in the interest of New England manufacturers; and 
their people would be liable, in the event of war, to a con- 
scription decreed by a Legislature in which they would have 
but an infinitesimal voice. So long as Canada feels able to keep 
free from her powerful neighbour, she will strain every nerve 
to escape the comparative slavery of annexation to the United 
States. 

While the clouds on the horizon have thus tended to 
increase the mutual trust of this country and Canada, they 
have not been without effect in bringing the smaller maritime 
provinces into closer approximation. When the scheme of 
Confederation was first propounded, the broad advantages of 
the policy were so manifest to us that it was difficult 
to understand the hesitation which a multitude of local 
causes tended to create. ‘To the Canadians, who knew how 
difficult and almost impracticable a task they had found 
it to work the legislative union between their own discordant 
provinces, and, still more, to the maritime colonies, who feared 
that their little local nationality would be wholly lost and an- 
nihilated by union with the Canadas, the small practical hin- 
drances to the project were much more conspicuous than to 
ourselves, and time was needed to bring them all round to a 
larger and more statesmanlike view. Events are rapidly 
hastening this consummation. The abrogation of the Reci- 
procity Treaty must teach the colonies to look to each 
other and to the sea, rather than to the American frontier, 
as the natural outlet for their trade; and a desire for 
mutual free trade will do more than anything else to pro- 
mote the scheme of Federal union. Already Newfoundland 
has declared in favour of union. New Brunswick is sup- 
posed to be on the eve of rescinding her former adverse 
vote, and it would then be almost impossible for Nova Scotia 
to escape conversion to the common cause. The minority 
in Canada who have opposed the project seem to have done 
so almost exclusively irom the fear that it might tend 
rather to premature independence than to a more intimate 
and cordial union with Great Britain. The apprehension 
is, we believe, wholly misplaced, though the feeling that 
prompts it is not one that we can complain of. More co-opera- 
tion and closer communication with the Mother-country than 
the mere existence of a Constitutional Governor implies 
is much desired on the part of many Canadian politicians ; and 
they will probably in the end see, as we do here, that when 
once the whole of British North America acts through a single 
agency, it may be possible to establish relations with the 
Home Government which are quite impracticable so long as 
four or five provinces wholly independent of each other have 
to be separately consulted. ‘It is a remarkable and very satis- 
factory fact, however, that both those who support and those 
who oppose the scheme of Federation do so because they believe 
that they are pursuing the policy most calculated to strengthen 
their connection with the Mother-country. That the Unionists 
exercise the sounder judgment few persons in England will 
doubt, and if external pressure shall tend to consummate the 


scheme, we may have much yet for which to thank the impo- 
tent malice of the Fenians and the short-sighted commercial 
spitefulness of American politicians. 


GOOD ADVICE. 
T requires a highly cultivated moral nature to be able to 
with perfect graciousness a proffered tract. It is not flatter- 
ing to your re yd to feel that a perfect stranger has picked you 
out at first sight as a human being whose soul is in & very bed 
way indeed, and the immediate impulse of the natural Adam is to 
snub the aggressor for his impertinent suggestion. A life spent 
in the exercise of every virtue and restraint would probably teach 
a man to curb his instinct of self-defence, and to treat the solemn 
little —— with imperturbable composure. We ought, in theory, 
to feel thankful to any one who appears solicitous about our soul, 
just as much as if he were solicitous about the state of our tongue ; 
and, though it is unnecessary to let the amateur physician have 
a sight of either, the true philosopher will be able to meet the inquiry 
in a kindly spirit, and to inform the —- that everything is going 
on as well as can be expected under the circumstances. fe cannot 
after all be, at the outset, a cheerful occupation (though it becomes 
natural enough in time to those who enter on i) to go about the 
world giving away accounts of converted ers, and poki 
up every one to see if they know where they are going to. 
some Tract Society would only publish an authentic account of the 
way in which prigs or bores first nerve themselves to take to it, 
it would be an interesting contribution to the history of missionary 
labour. The thing begins in a laudable ambition to set about 
doing somebody good, and a lady whose time hangs er on her 
hands will soon feel that giving away blankets is not such a high 
and worthy employment as giving away good advice. Her first 
essays are made upon the poor. Most poor people, especially 
in the country, can be got to take anything, provided only it 
is offered them by their richer neighbours; and the poor seem so 
receptive and amenable that it is quite an encouragement to go a 
little higher, and to and practise on the rich. In the outset, 
the young enthusiast is usually a little bashful, and commences 
operations by dropping the story of the converted poacher furtively 
out of a carriage window, or leaving it, when no one is looking, on 
the table of some railway waiting-room. The next step is to send 
it anonymously by post, and in a disguised handwriting, to those 
of her acquaintances or neighbours who seem from general —_- 
ances to need it most. But this modest wish to escape publicity 
presently wears off, and it becomes comparatively easy to present 
the gift in person to the casual stranger. It is clear that the 
converted her can do no one any real harm, and it is always 
possible that his happy history may do some one . It is 
worth while, therefore, to take the dhanee, and any little rebuff 
or annoyance which occurs at intervals during the process of distri- 
bution is only a sort of humble m ’s crown which it is the 
oung missionary’s business to be willing and proud to wear. To 
perfectly consistent, she ought not indeed to confine herself 
to the distribution of tracts. The promiscuous distribution of 
pills might be justified and recommended upon similar grounds ; 
and, if once authorized by custom, would become very popular with 
feminine distributors. No sensible person ought to be offended at 
being offered a really good pill, and there would be this advantage 
about the distribution of pills, that the production of a pill-box 
does not necessarily seem to imply a religious superiority on the 
part of the pill-giver. A man may want one without knowing it, 
or, if he does not want it now, the time may come when he will 
want it. At any rate it can do no harm to offer it, and though 
tracts have this additional value, that they are a to 
minister to the mind, it is better to minister to the body than not 
to minister to anything at all. Both sorts of ministration may 
accordingly be undertaken from a genuine desire to promote the 
welfare of one’s fellow-creatures, and in theory it would 
appear harsh and unkind to meet any such medicinal over- 
tures with rudeness or discourtesy. ts and pills, after 
all, are only what is meant for good advice, disguised, as the 
case may be, either in print or in sugar. And it seems doubtful, 
from a moral point of view, whether we ought to sneer at either 
in the ee of the donor. The philanthropist who wishes to go 
through life giving as little pain as possible will be as careful not 
to hurt the feelings of an enthusiast as he would be to avoid 
hurting a caterpillar, and will politely pocket for the moment any- 
thing that is presented to him in the way of suggestion or admoni- 
tion. Some persons might think it was a man’s bounden duty in such 
a case to remonstrate with tbe intruder. This does not seem so clear. 
At least it would only be equivalent to returning pill for pill, with 
the certainty that the remonstrance would be entirely thrown away. 
Controversy with a tract distributor, or any other distributor of good 
advice, is not likely to do the distributor any sensible good ; and if 
he likes to his time in the distribution, it is, after all, no 
business of ours. 
Good advice is a thing which ought doubtless, on rare occasi 
to be fearlessly and frankly given, and yet it is one of those g 
things which are proverbially almost always valueless. An at- 
tempt to reform the character of our neighbours, and to alter the 
current of their lives, cannot be said to be altogether a forlorn 
hope, because every now and then it does by a miracle succeed. 
The phenomenon of conversion, though ag ray is not utterly 
unknown, and for the best of reasons. The law of habit is pro- 
bably the strongest law of our moral nature. Habit is the lord of 
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life, and the combination of motives which leads to action in any 
single case, the next time it presents itself, produces a similar 
effect more easily and quickly. Soon habit becomes a second 
nature, and the motives which at first had to overcome a sort 
of vis inertia within us before they resulted in action end by 
influencing us instinctively and immediately. It is on this ac- 
count, as ancient philosophers teach us, that education is so im- 
portant. It presides over the formation of habits themselves, and 
whatever presides over the formation of habits has in its hands 
the direction of our future career. The reason why conversion 
is occasionally possible is, on the other hand, tolerably plain. 
Habit, though powerful, is not omnipotent, for, if it were, men 
would be at the mercy of their early training, and it would be as 
difficult to change character as it is to warp the growth of a tree. 
It rests originally, indeed, on a combination of motives, but the 
motives that make up the combination do not invariably 
include among them all the motives that may conceivably move 
us. Some are left outside, dormant, or even undiscovered. Some 
that are even included figure amongst the rest, it may be, in a 
sleepy kind of way, and are not what they might be if 
they were thoroughly aroused. It is never, therefore, certain 
that we may not at any epoch in our lives call into activity 
some new motive which only requires to be awakened in order 
to become completely predominant. It is by hitting on some 
such fresh power within us that habits, however indurated, are 
every now and then broken or dissolved. And there are periods in 
the history of all of us when, from some undiscovered cause, we 
are more susceptible than usual to this internal commotion, which 
is to the moral character what a revolution is toa State. The 
commotion is not, indeed, universally productive of advantage. 
Conversions to evil, though infrequent, are not unknown, A man 
who has lived for years in temperance or sobriety, in his maturer 
age falls under the sway of some passion which tears him loose 
from his moorings, and sends him adrift. But the infrequency 
of this spectacle, as compared with the comparative fre- 
quency of the converse, is due to the fact that good habits 
are more firmly and reasonably set, in general, than bad ones. 
The former imply an original moral struggle, during the 
course of which temptations have been conquered and passions 
brought under control, and it is not often that an enemy once 
thoroughly defeated is able to regain the upper hand. But habit, 
on the contrary, seldom involves the previous defeat of virtue. 
Virtuous impulses are less instinctive and less clamorous than the 
instincts of passion; they do not loudly proclaim themselves or 
hurry us away in spite of ourselves. They may easily exist with- 
out ever having been noticed. A man may be wicked without 
having listened to and positively decided against the appeal of 
virtue; but he cannot be virtuous without having heard and 
dismissed the claims of vice. Judgment given in favour of good 
habits is accordingly less easily reversed, for it presupposes a com- 
plete hearing and determination of the cause. It is therefore true, 
as om roposition, that when habits are once formed they are 
usually broken to some good purpose; and the possibility of 
contending even against this inveterate tyranny with success 
justifies, in theory, the giving of good advice. The missionary may, 
y good luck or good guidance, disturb from its lethargy of years 
some admirable motive in the bosom of his hearer that has 
never yet been energetic, far less been hitherto thoroughly dis- 
cussed and put down. 

The first essential to success in so philanthropic a mission is 
that the authority of the person who gives the good advice should 
be unimpeachable. Before he gets a hearing, he ought to be able to 
show that he has a right to be heard. In order to obtain credit 
for this authority, he must convince us, first, that he knows some- 
thing about the subject ; and, secondly, that he is himself a person 
who merits that respect which none deserve who do not practise 
what they preach. ‘The casual tract-distributing young lady only, 
at best, persuades those whom she assails of the latter fact. 
Clergymen of an aggressive turn usually fail todo much more. 
We feel that the gentleman in a white necktie, who is so urgent 
in talking to us about the next world, means well, and is a well- 
disposed person; but this only constitutes a part, and a feeble 

of his title to be listened to. The next thing he has to 
show is that he understands what he is talking about, which he 
cannot do unless he understands a good deal about this world as 
well as about the next. And his honest interference in our 
affairs makes him start at something of a disadvantage. It is, 
prima facie, doubtful whether a man who takes it so quietly for 
granted that he has something of importance to communicate is 
not deficient in judgment or good sense or knowledge of 
his subject. Before very long, unless he is a clever fellow, the 
enthusiast puts himself out of court. He has only considered 
the matter from his own point of view, and has evidently 
never seen that his point of view is limited. Supposing, for 
example, that his hobby is the wickedness of balls and theatres. 
If he thinks them wrong, he obviously does not frequent them ; 
and, if he does not frequent them, he can scarcely know as much 
about them as those who do, It turns out that his want of 
familiarity with them has led him from a distance to exaggerate 
their evils, and to neglect altogether the bright side of the picture. 
Tf he offers us, on the other hand, a short and instructive narrative 
of the death-bed of a pious washerwoman, he places himself in an 
equally palpable dilemma. LEither he thinks it will do us good, or 
he doesnot. If not, it is absurd to offerittous. If he does, he at 
once ere that he is ignorant enough to believe that the pious 
end of a washerwoman has some bearing on the religious problems 


that present themselves to an educated person, Anda ho 
can believe this is evidently little better than a monbitiehdde ss 
is pure waste of time to enter into a discussion with him, and jg 
we do so, it is for the sake of that courtesy and those very good 
manners against which his presumption is an offence. If, last} 
he repudiates these narrow and somewhat obsolete methods sf 
forcing his opinions upon us, he still assumes the position of 
a teacher who has something valuable to recommend to our 
notice. The position is an invidious one, and challenges attack 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, it turns out that 
his assumption is purely baseless. He starts from premisges 
which do not embrace all the premisses that bear upon the int, 
or he merely repeats over again what has been said much better 
by others, with whose arguments we are familiar. If the account 
we have above given of the process of conversion be approximate] 
correct, it is certain, even if he is in the right, that the o; 
serious chances he can have will be with those who are thought- 
less or who are ignorant. We feel that he has no business to 
take it for granted that we are either. Thoughtlessness with the 
educated is a rare phenomenon ; ignorance can only be dispelled 
by one who is better informed than ourselves. His attack, there- 
fore, amounts to an assertion either that we are living in pure 


recklessness as to what is right, or to an assertion that he is bettey - 


instructed on intellectual or religious subjects than we. Either of 
these assertions is more or less of a crime against good sense and 
decency, and the man who makes it in an off-hand way to the 
first stranger he meets merits a rebuff. Yet if the rebuff jg 
administered he thinks it hard. His intentions, he says to him. 
self, were so good. The proper answer to this apology is, that 
though his intentions are good, his ignorance or his conceit 
is anything but good. Before proposing to teach the world 
it was his business to find out what the world already knew. 
Religion does not command any one to be ignorant, nor is it an 
excuse for that Pharisaical self-satisfaction which is akin to 
ignorance. His religious feelings may be genuine, but they no 
more warrant him in offering us a tract than in offering us a sla 
in the face. To decline it with the equanimity with which one 
declines a pinch of snuffis perfectly allowable from every moral 
point of view. To accept it with composure is, as we haye 
observed, the high privilege of the true philosopher. 

It is an irritating feature about most of the good advice which it 
is a man’s misfortune to receive, that it is given by way of satisfac- 
tion to the donor, quite as much as to benefit the recipient. People 
get into a vague way of thinking that it is their prerogative to go 
through life “doing good.” No term is so commonly or 
abominably misused. ft means, in the mouths of the majority of 
those who use it, the employment of their imperfect moral judg- 


ment upon their neighbour's business. This yearning to have a: 


finger in every moral or spiritual pie is seldom disinterested. It 
is dictated less, perhaps, by a wish to benefit one’s species than 
by a wish to gratify one’s own cravings after influence and mis- 
sionary work. A similar phenomenon is often seen in more 
worldly matters. A morbid desire to interfere with or to influence 
others is more lightly excused by one’s own conscience if one 
is able to argue that, after all, the interference is meant to be ex- 
ercised for the advantage of those on whom weforce it. The conse- 
quence of this is that haif the good advice pressed upon us in worldly 
matters is purely bad advice. People begin to advise without quali- 
fying themselves for the post of adviser. A cynic might not unnatu- 
rally come to the conclusion that no gratuitous advice at all is worth 
having. When a man wants it, he can always ask for it: and if 
doctors and lawyers were animated with a passion for advising 

atis, their counsel would be given with less sense of responsi- 

ility, with less discrimination, and therefore to less purpose. 
Doctors and lawyers, however, have this merit, that they have at 
least studied the questions on which they offer their opinion. 
Amateurs, whether in theology or in business, cannot always say 
as much. ‘There are two pieces of good advice which might 
perhaps be offered in return to all those who are about gratuitously 
to give good advice to others. The first would be,.not to 
give it. This recommendation, however, will never be followed 
until the moral character of would-be advisers is permanently re- 
formed. It would be too distasteful to be popular. The second is, not 
to give good advice until one is quite sure that one has it to give, 
and that one is not preaching toa person who knows more already 
about the matter than we can tell him. Polonius, in virtue of his 
paternal dignity, had a right to give Laertes as much advice as he 
could carry. Polonius, however, or indeed Polonia in a railway 
carriage or in a drawing-room, gratifying his or her ambition to be 
of some influence in the world, is of less service to society than 
Polonius or Polonia would bear patiently to be told. 


THE ART OF TRAVEL. 


M* GALTON, some years ago, published an interesting 
volume called the Art of Travel ; it discussed such matters 
as the relative merits of horses, asses, and camels, the conveniences 
of sleeping-bags and tents, and the most effective method of securing 
refractory savages. The interest of such researches was necessarily 
confined to a rather narrow circle, but there is a somewhat different 
sense in which the true theory of the Art of Travel is important 
to large and daily increasing numbers. The future historian of 
the nineteenth century, if he sueceeds ga discharging the duty 
which will probably be incumbent upon historians in the twentie 

century—namely, that of relating at full length everything thet 
ever happened—will have to remark upon the rise and progress of 
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t English institutions, the use of tubs and travelling. At 
will have to explain everything upon philosophical 
inciples, and will therefore show that it was not a mere 
accident, but the result of an inevitable social law, that these two 
tices were developed simultaneously and in the same country. 
ithout attempting to anticipate his labours, we may remark that 
there is an obvious connection between them. ‘Travelling clears 
the mind from the stains contracted in our every-day labours, as 
washing purifies the body. A certain degree of sluggishness is in- 
separable from a skin insensitive to dirt. The peasant who lives for 
months in one shirt, and believes with some truth that abstinence 
from washing saves not only soap, but clothing, lives also contentedl 
in the same corner of the same hut for days and months. He 
never feels the want of locomotion. Whatever may be the phy- 
siological explanation of the fact, a man with a clean and healthy 
skin generally finds continuance in one place unbearable. A Ger- 
man who leads a comparatively torpid existence does not require 
to freshen himself up either by unnece cleaning or by change 
of place; he likes to let the dust accumulate. It is said that a 
distinguished professor once announced the discovery of a new 
cure to rival the grape-cure or the water-cure; to his anxious and 
inquiring friends he announced the secret of his recovery in the 
emphatic words—Ich wasche mich; but the practice of the new 
treatment does not seem to have spread very rapidly. The more 
restless Englishman surprises foreigners by intruding himself and 
his tub into every corner of the Continent, and it is to be hoped 
that he will ually carry the infection of his practices to races 
still insensible to their merits. If, however, the theory of soap 
and water is tolerably understood in this country, as much cannot 
be said for the more complicated and difficult art of travelling. 
There are large numbers of people who travel merely in the 
sense of moving from one place to another, which is no more 
enough to make a man a traveller than writing verses which 
rhyme is enough to make him a poet; such people would be 
capable of confounding the consumption of meat and drink with 
dining, or the agglomeration of sentences about Reform with 
ing. The true theory of the art remains for some future 
nius to expound. Some of the facts to be taken into account 
ave lately been described by Mr. Trollope in some Travelling 
Sketches, republished from the Pall Mall Gazette; he is to the 
future scientific historian what the collector of a few fossils is to 
the skilful geologist. More elaborate and careful observers must 
catalogue i strange varieties of British tourists, and classif 
their peculiarities, before any general truths can be ascertained. 
The subject has not yet found its Linneus. Mr. Trollope has 
merely gathered a few flowers by the wayside, and slightly indi- 
cated their most obvious features; but even from this cursory 
examination certain principles may be deduced which are not yet 
sufficiently understood by the ordinary traveller. 

We may remark that the word “ traveller” is perhaps rather too 
comprehensive. It includes a whole genus, of which the tourist 
is merely one well-marked species. To determine his specific 
difference, we must first exclude all those who travel with the 
view of writing books. The man who visits Timbuctoo or ex- 
plores the sources of the Nile belongs to an entirely different 
tribe. His journeys are a duty, and not a pleasure; and he has 
his reward in glory or in cash, as the case may be. He exbibits 
himself to the Geographical Society, and is an object of compe- 
tition to publishers ; whereas the essence of travelling fer pleasure 
is that no other consideration but pleasure should ever enter into 
the mind of the performer. The professional traveller is as distinet 
a character as the bagman or the Foreign-Office messenger. The 
same consideration excludes the pseudo-tourist, who, under the 

ise of a harmless pleasure-seeker, is really travelling to collect 
information ; he is afflicted with a fearful propensity for making 
his own blue-books—a pursuit of so abnormal and unnatural a 
character as at once to dete him apart from the rest of his species. 
Mr. Trollope endeavours to describe one of these mysterious beings, 
who travels, for example, to get up the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, or to investigate the agricultural resources of Wallachia ; but 
he is quite an incongruous figure in the gallery of British 
tourists, and should be dealt with in a different work. He 
resembles the old dragoon, who used his horse merely to put 
him as a foot-soldier in a different place, and belonged only 
in appearance to the cavalry. He is no more a tourist because 
he travels than a bat is a bird because it flies. It is only 
when we have excluded from our consideration these super- 
ficially-resembling classes that we catch a glimpse of the true 
theory of travelling for pleasure. It is true that the tourist 


A occasionally shade off into one of the other classes; he may, 
m 


e a dash into regions beyond his ordinary flight; he may 
develop a morbid appetite for facts, and he may, as we know to 
our cost, write a book about a trip to Boulogne or to Wales; but 
these must be regarded as deviations from the true type of tourist, 
and as inconsistent with the fundamental law of his being. 

The mistake, indeed, is a natural one. ‘The tourist proper 
should, before all things, provide himself with a hobby. A 
hard-worked man is indeed apt to fancy that a holiday should be 

nt in the nearest possible approximation to absolute indolence. 
ew men, however, are capable of really reducing their minds to 
avacuum. ‘They cannot drive the hobby which occupies their 
more serious hours out of their thoughts without mounting 
another between whiles. It is easy to see what are the puints 
which this vacation-hobby should display. It should be, in the 
first place, as different as possible from that which it supplants, in 
order effectually to break off the thread of business associations. ‘The 
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‘self abroad without a hobb 


_ in daily life. Nothing is more dismal than to see 
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_ literary tourist who can talk about leading articles on a Swiss 
glacier, the commercial tourist who discusses the probabilities of the 
cotton supply ina picture gallery, are absent only in the body from 
their daily affairs, and might, for the time, be better employed in 

| Pall Mall or the City. A man whose temporary pursuit is too like 
his permanent one must always be in danger of committing this 

‘fatal mistake. This is an objection to what is otherwise a very 
serviceable hobby—the love of art. The man who travels with a 

| genuine love of paintings or of architecture has certainly a great 

, chance of enjoying himself ; but, considered merely as a holiday, he 
scarcely gets the full amount of possible pleasure out of his tour. He 
is still in the same groove in which he has been working at home; 

he is talking the same slang and hearing the same names, and is 

_ apt to forget that pleasure ought to be preferred to duty. The zeal 

| of the Alpine Club is a more perfect example of the true spirit. It 

| is a temporary mania which seizes a man only for a month or two 
in the year,and then leaves him clothed and in his right mind. 
It is a purely unreasoning, unintelligible, and incommunicable 
impulse, for which the + mass of mankind are unable to 
account. The advantage of this is that it causes a total breach of 
continuity between his amusements and his ordinary pursuits. He 

'may, when at home, cast an affectionate glance at his Alpen- 
stock, or turn over photographs, and discuss the perils of 
mountains with other zealots likeminded with himself; but 

between the climbing animal in August, and the preaching, 

| speaking, or doctoring animal in September, there is no real 
connection. He passes from one stage of existence to another, 

like the young man transported by fairies or genii during his 
sleep, in the Arabian Nights. Glaciers and snowslopes vanish 

‘out of his mind, and may be rolled up and put away like the 
scenes of a theatre. The merits of the pursuit are completed 
by the facts that it may take up a man’s whole time during his 

| tour, and that it requires absolutely no intellectual exertion. 

| Unfortunately it is only adapted to people with certain physical 
qualifications; but the same considerations which establish its ex- 

'cellence may guide the intelligent tourist to discovering other 
punvetts—wholiar some variety of sport, or of natural history, or of 
art, matters little, so long as they are sufficiently absorbing and suffi- 
ciently removed from the ordinary sphere of labour. He will also 
be able to solve a problem which gives Mr. Trollope some trouble— 
namely, the question as to the comparative merits of gregarious and 
solitary travelling. It is well known that no trial of friendship is 
so severe as that to which fellow-tourists are exposed. It is bad 
enough to be in the same continent with some men, as African 
explorers have before now discovered, but the friction which takes 
place between two companions in daily and hourly contact with 
each other is apt to ruffle the most placid temper. The hatred of 
an Orangeman for a Fenian, or of a Venetian for an Austrian, is 
searcely keener than that which one sometimes feels for one’s best 


' friend after being confined to his society for a few weeks of dis- 


comfort. If a man has the capacity for being a bore anywhere in 
his composition, it is certain to be developed under such cir- 
cumstances. Now it is plain that these dangers are aggravated 
by the absence of any absorbing pursuit. A man who is always 
thinking about catching salmon or climbing mountains is, at 
any rate, not forced to quarrel for an occupation (though it 
may be remarked, in passing, that a good quarrel, skilfully 


worked up to a climax, is not always a bad occupation in 
| rainy Te and in many such pursuits a party is necessary 


to success. 


ence, the man who has sutiicient confidence 
in his powers of attaining vacuity 


of mind to trust him- 
should probably dispense also 
with friends. It is rare, acco ing to commonplace moralists, to 
find a friend who will always work with you harmoniously, but it 
is far rarer to find one who will help you to do nothing harmo- 
niously. A man with no particular object always has an infinite 
number of courses open to him, and, as no more reason can be 
given for one than for another, the choice gives admirable opportu- 
nities for endless wrangling. but, in all cases, a man should choose 
his companions from those whom he is little in the habit of seeing 
ers in the 
same house, or masters in the same school, travelling together, and 


| carrying about with them everywhere a little atmosphere of their 
'own. An undergraduate can stand a reading party composed 
_ of his own intimates, because he is at an age when he requires 


little more from a friend than that he should help him in 


making a noise or getting into scrapes. An older man will be 


' glad, when he goes out for a holiday, to change his fri as 
la working-man puts on a fresh suit of clothes for Sunday this 


is the chief reason why the large family parties occasionally met 
with upon the Continent are apt to be sodisagreeable. They form 
a sort of social island amongst foreigners. ‘lhey have the further 
disadvantage that they are apt to be in special bondage to the 
laws of respectability. 

It is perhaps needless to a out that nothing is more alien to 
the true spirit of hobby-riding than the hateful plan of deliberate 
sight-seeing. It is an attempt to do by rule what is of no use 
unless it is done spontaneously. The only consolation we can 
derive from the spectacle of our fellow-countrymen doing towns 
and views under the directions of Murray is the reflection that 
this sheeplike practice tends to confine people to the old beaten 
tracks, and consequently to prevent many rarely visited comers of 
the Continent trom being hopelessly vulgarized. The t stream 
of travellers is drawn ott along certain well-known cuttings, instead 


of meandering vaguely over the whole country. 
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THE CAPACITY FOR PLEASURE. 


OF the many extraordinary notions which constitute the 
distinctive characteristics of an average Englishman or 
Scotchman, none is more wonderful or more inveterate than 
the conviction that all pleasure is more or less a waste of time. 
Even educated men who have shaken off most of the un- 
reasonable prejudices which were instilled into them by the wise 
old ladies, with petticoats or without, who surrounded their 
youth, are constantly found to have retained the old view 
about pleasure. Th 


the most opposite sides of human character, agree in looking 
upon pleasure as at most a necessary evil, incident to our fallen 
race. First of all, there is the great Immortal-Soul argu- 
ment, occasionally used by religious professors of every shade. 
Is it worthy of an immortal being to dance the deuxr-temps, or 
play a rubber of whist, or look at another immortal being trying 
to break his neck on a trapeze? Then there are those foes of 
pleasure who take up the serious line brought into fashion in 
education by Mrs. Hannah More. We all remember how that 
fearful and wonderful person, Coelebs in Search of a Wife, was 
disgusted with the vapid and frivolous talk of all the young 
ladies he met with, and how the people who mixed in society 
were called “the mingled mass which celebrate the orgies of 
dissipation.” Racing is “a turbulent and unnatural diversion,” 
while even clubs are “ subversive of private virtue and domestic 
happiness.” There cannot, Hannah More allows, be an amuse- 
ment more entirely harmless in itself than the practice of 
es public walks and gardens on a Sunday. “ But,” she 
adds, “‘ I must appeal to the honest testimony of our own hearts, 
if the effect be favourable to seriousness; do we commonly retire 
from these places with the impressions which were made on us 
at church in their full force?” If she had survived to our 
time, she might on the same principle have appealed to the 
honest testimony of their own hearts, whether young ladies 
can receive in their full force the monitions of the amiable curate 
with whom on the previous afternoon they had been engaged in 
playing croquet. Croquet, moreover, innocent as it appears to us, 
would in her opinion have been a monstrous and disorderly piece 
of libertinism. For, of all the wicked vanities of this world, love 
of dress is the most wicked, and for a lady to show any portion of 
herself except her face and her hands is to be immodest and dis- 
gusting. The display of ankles and balmorals incidental to croquet 
condemns that popular pastime, on the old theory, to the level 
of the most shntened of their sex. Would it not be a fitter 
employment for serious beings in their hours of ease to chat 
over the backslidings of the ancient Jews, or the practices 
of the primitive Church, or to discuss the best means of 
training py! righteous lady’s-maids and godly hinds? But it 
may be allowed that the once conclusive argument against 
all enjoyment, that it is inconsistent with the discharge of re- 
ligious duties, has fallen into considerable disrepute. There are, 
it is true, numerous circles in which any relish for amusement is 
still taken for a symptom of a godless and unconverted heart. But 
these circles are every day becoming narrower and narrower, and 
even within the most contracted limits the range of allowable 
recreations is being extended—due care, of course, being always 
taken to sanctify them with truly pious names and adjuncts. Yet, 
as one set of objections to pleasure loses its hold, others spring up to 
exercise the same influence. Just as theologians are giving up the 
igid ascetic theory of life, the most active worldlings ioe to 

ire it. Just as we have ceased to believe that pleasure is fatal 
to salvation, people start up to persuade us that it is fatal to 
getting on in the world. The active worldling is as ready to call 
every kind of amusement by the evil names of frivolity and stupid 
self-indulgence as the converted saint used to be. The tremendous 
making haste to be rich leaves neither much time nor much taste 
for diversions which do not seem in any way to lead up to the 
main object of life. And anybody whose resolute devotion to his 
work has —— him of all personal interest in play always comes 
to think that play is only needful for “ little people and for fools.” A 
man who goes down to his mill all the year round at six in 
the morning, and keeps steadily at work until six or seven in the 
evening, when he is too tired to do anything except dine and 
tumble into bed, is universally allowed to be leading the most 
admirably rational existence in the world. If of these twelve 
hours he took, say, three, in which to read good books, or to study 
science or music or architecture, his friends would shake their 
heads, as over one who had just virtue enough to make them 
honestly regret that he should thus throw away his chances— 
chances, that is to say, of making fifty thousand pounds instead 
of resting ignobly content with twenty. The modern condemna- 
tion of a man who falls away into a little recreation is less severe 
than that with which such people were formerly visited. He 
is not sent to Coventry, nor told that he is on the road 
to ruin in this world and perdition in the next. But he is pretty 
sure to pass for a frivolous dilettante, and to be called flashy and 
conceited. He ranks as a second-rate sort of person, who is frit- 
tering away energies which might have made him a millionaire in 
exercises which will only make him a man of knowledge, refine- 
ment, and taste. 

The coarser pleasures are, fortunately, no longer popular amon 
educated people. There are plenty of fools left to patronize suc 
of these pleasures as the law cannot reach; and casinos, gamblin 
tents at Epsom, cock-fights in the country, are thronged wi 


e most ‘excellent persons of all sorts, | 
differing in pretty nearly every other point, and representing , 


ople whom a natural or uired temperament effective] 
against the better of the time. Only 
—_ classes of men, and even of women, there is nearly as 
little sympathy with pleasure in its highest sense as jn 
its coarsest and lowest. The truly earnest are as hostile to 
pleasure as the truly ang They take up one of two positions 
and sometimes both. They either insist that a man should make 
it his first and most urgent business to work hard to acquire 
wealth, or else they say that while there is so much misery ang 
wickedness in the world we ought to have no heart for ‘mere 
amusements, and the cultivation of finnicking tastes. The first js 
the favourite view of the man of practical energy and vulgar 
ambition. The second satisfies those who are too dull and fussy 
for ating but their so-called philanthropy. The people who 
care about nothing very much except growing rich naturally look 
on anybody who sacrifices this object, in order to get some shave jn 
the best pleasures which the world offers, as a sentimental foo] 
The others consider him horribly wicked and selfish. There is an 
odious complacency in the trick to which the relentless drudge js 
amazingly partial, of replying to anybody who talks to him about 
pleasure, that his pleasure is in unceasing work. As if unceasing 
work, passing every solid day in the counting-house, reading 
and answering hundreds of letters every week, keeping the mind 
uninterruptedly bent on business details and prospects, were 
an exhaustive and unimprovable system of life, beyond which the 
force of nature could not go, Only more strange than this is the 
delusion that the claims of relaxation are satisfied by spending a 
month out of the twelve at the seaside or on the Continent. ‘To 
alternate a long spell of excessive labour with a comparatively 
short spell of excessive repose is about as rational as to maintain 
that a man who takes a bottle of neat brandy one day, and a quart 
of water the next, has been drinking brandy and water. If it be 
sound doctrine that a line every day is the secret of success in art, 
it is not less true that an instalment of pleasure every day is at 
least one of the secrets of happiness in life. As it is, too many 
people are like the one-eyed beast who lived on the shore of the 
sea, and fancied that whatever peril he might be exposed to 
must approach him from the side of the water ; but while he kept 
his eye steadily fixed on the sea, he was suddenly devoured by an 
enemy who came stealthily upon him on the side of the land. It 
is the fashion to suppose that men can only have their moral nature 
dulled and deka pleasure. In their affright at pleasure, they 
forget to take any precautions against being dulled and debased by 
excessive labour for a single object, which is only a worthy object 
when it is one of many. 

From our school-days upwards we are taught, first by masters 
and discipline, and afterwards by the temper which we find pre- 
vailing in the world outside, that if anything is pleasant it is 
preity sure to prove to be wrong. It is attempted to represent 
even cricket and foot-ball rather in their utilitarian aspects, 
as good for the body, just as grammar is good for the soul, 
than as means of pleasure and enjoyment. The notion that 
omg as pleasure is a desirable thing is repugnant to the 

eart of the commonplace pedagogue. The theological idea 
that mortals are sent here as to a place of sore chastisement 
and mortification has taken deep root. The more dull, diffi- 
cult, and unintelligible a Latin grammar, the more suitable 
it is for the use of boys. All the most obviously uninteresting 
books are on that account the more creditable kind of reading. 
If a lad or a man be found poring over Milner’s Church History, 
he is well thought of, because it is dull and dismal; but if he 
were laughing over Pickwick or Tom Jones, nine people out of ten 
would declare him, in comparison with the disciple ot Milner, to be 
wasting his time. That pleasure, amusement, mere recreation, 
thorough unbending, is a legitimate object of deliberate pursuit, is 
a truth pretty invariably disparaged, just because a man im- 
moderately addicted to self-indulgence is a very bad sort of 
man. People do not seem to suspect that it is possible to be just 
as immoderately and evilly addicted to work as to indulgence, and 
that an equal amount, though of a different kind, of mischief may 
accrue to one’s family from excess in one direction as in the other. 
The proposition that all pleasant things are right is untrue, but it 
is certainly not so radically untrue asthe more popular proposition 
that most pleasant things are wrong. And the prevalence and 
popularity of the more untrue of these two absurdities has an 
especially mischievous effect. Its constant presence, exerting 
an influence of whose operation one is mostly unconscious, 
checks—and, if it be supported by other influences, such as & 
conviction that mirth is unscriptural, actually extinguishes—all 
blitheness and freedom of spirit. Why should not a jocund 
capacity for pleasure and enjoyment be as eagerly desired by 
parents and teachers as a capacity for remembering dates or 
names? It may be said that Nature settles the first, and that 
she only is responsible for it, whereas, though she may have to 

ive one the faculty of memory in the first instance, it must be 
d from without afterwards. As if Nature could be 
sible for the cheerfulness and joyousness of a creature whom 
every care is habitually taken to depress. This is the — 
ment in which the moral part of education has always 
weakest, though vigorous attempts are occasionally made to 
strengthen it. That people should be trained and_encou- 
raged to be upright, self-controlling, industrious, and mag- 
nanimous, is never denied. But there is every bit as much reason 
why the faculty of being jolly, of finding an eager pleasure in all 
sorts of objects and pursuits, should be trained and encourag: 
An hilarious elasticity of nature is surely one of the most m- 
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valuable qualities anybody can have. Yet somehow the man 
who goes through the world with sober solemn jowl is always 
thought to be showing a deeper sense of the worth of life, and to 
be making more of his talents, than the elastic man. May we not 
yeasonably wonder why ? 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF ENGLISH REFORM. 

S was to be os the proposed extension of our franchise 
A has engaged the attention of American journalists. Their 
entire ignorance of the structure of English society, and, it may 
be added, their entire forgetfulness of much of their own history, 
may possibly lead them to conclusions which are as erroneous as 
they are precipitate. But it is a good thing to know what is 
thought of our political innovations by a people who hold to us 
the double relation of kinsmen and foreigners. The New York 
Times, which at any rate used not to be the advocate of extreme 
opinions, predicts that, if the Ministerial Bill passes, it will a 
de whole character of Parliament and of English political life. 
« Henceforth,” it says, “unless the distribution of boroughs 
be very unjust, the Liberal, Democratic, Progressive party 
headed by Mr. Bright and his friends will have a prodigious 
increase of power. Many a squire and Tory and landowner 
will have to give place in Parliament to a manufacturer 
or merchant, or some new «and self-made man, a Liberal 
and a Democrat. . . . This is the beginning of an 
Americanising process in England.” Among the many results 
of the proposed change, our contemporary reckons the separation of 
Church and State, the destruction of entail, facilities for the 
transfer of land, and an extension of the principle of Free Trade. 
In these vaticinations the American journalist reproduces ideas 
some of which are not unfamiliar to us already. If most of the 
educated men in England attached the same credence to them that 
he does, the fate of the Ministerial project would be already sealed. 
No alarmist could demand better party war-cries than the “ Church 
in Danger,” and “Confiscation of Property.” And, indeed, some 
of the more retrograde Conservatives have rested their opposition 
to any Reform on the danger which it would inflict on property of 
all descriptions. People of this kind will not be re-assure by the 
criticisms of the American writer. But it may be questioned 
whether his comments have not been inspired quite as much by 
what he has seen written on this side of the Atlantic as by his own 
distant view of our political situation. It is also difficult to con- 
ceive how an American, when he contemplates the Americanizing 

rocess of our institutions, can augur results which have not 
followed the full-blown perfection of American institutions on their 
own native soil. Before he prophesied the extension of Free Trade 
as a consequence of a more popular suffrage, he might have studied 
with advantage the encouragement given to Free Trade principles 
by the operatives of Lowell and the artisans of all the New 
England towns. Even if we assume, with him, that a large 
accession of operatives to the lists of voters is a great benefit to any 
country, he must be a blind observer indeed who connects this 
benefit with the recognition of Free Trade doctrines. At the present 
moment, what are the sentiments of the mass of the working- 
classes of the Northern States with respect to the renewal of the 
Reciprocity Treaty with Canada? What are the views of the 
men of Massachusetts with regard to the importation of cotton 
goods? or of the New York tailors with respect to the importa- 
tion of English clothes? The writer must know well enough 
that, whatever else these men may be, they are, in ali that affects 
their own trade and profits, as earnest Protectionists as the late 
Duke of Richmond and Mr. Ferrand. Possibly we have misun- 
derstood the scope of the critic’s remarks, and their purport may in 
fact be to compliment the British operative on his superiority to | 
the oon of his American compeer. If this be so, we are 
thankful for the compliment, and should be only more thankful to 
believe that it was deserved. But, in the face of the different 
strikes now blossoming throughout the country, we are reduced | 
to the cynical conclusion that our own operatives are as short- 

sighted in their selfishness as any Americans can be; and that, if | 
any House of Commons were returned by them exclusively, it 
would undo all that has been done in favour ot Free Trade, to 
advance the interests of British clothiers, spinners, brick-makers, | 
and glass-makers. 

So far our American prophet is rebuked by the experience bota | 
of his own country and of ours. And we question whetner on tne 
other points his prophecies are a whit more happy. To suppose 

iat, With any —— redistribution of seats, the working-men | 
will return to Parliament members devoted to the progressive 
school of Mr. Bright, is inconsistent equally with what we know 
of them and of him. If the proposed or any similar Bill passes, two 
things are likely to happen. In some tew constituencies the 
operatives, manipulated by dexterous and self-confident tacticians, 
will return representatives of their own opinions, if not of their | 
own class, In others, red will return members representing the | 
opinions and interests of the great manufacturers. In neither case | 
will the members returned belong to the advanced section of Mr. 
Bright’s party. And there will be other districts wherein the 
new voters will be labourers and yearly tenants. Many of the 
working-men of the North are theoretically democratic, because | 
they have had no share in political privileges, and because they | 
have been subjected to the influence of professional agitators, Tt 
18 not unlikely that, with any reasonable qualification for the 
suffrase, not a few of them will, on ordinary subjects, have 

views ; while it is not to be forgotten thut, even in the | 


North, there are many operatives who are not only not repub- 
lican, but strongly loyal. We suspect that, were the charac- 
ter of the Sovereign canvassed in any gathering of Lancashire 
operatives owning houses of from 8/. to 10/. rental, the tone of 

eir language would at least be fully as courteous and respectful 
as in any London assembly of lords and ladies. It was quite 
superfluous on the part of Mr. Bright to assure us that the weaver 
and cotton-spinner would not conspire to rob great landowners of 
their estates. It is perhaps the very highest praise which can be 
paid to them as a class that, notwithstanding his perpetual efforts 
to stimulate their envy of superior wealth, they remain compara- 
tively uncontaminated by his doctrine. Where we might expect 
them to go wrong would be, not in the direction of appropriating 
by: force the possessions of others, but of obtaining unreasonable 
and improvident enactments for their own supposed advantage. 
Their most signal shortcomings would be in the'r political economy, 
and their most vehement efforts would be devoted to a reaction 
conflict against the commercial principles which Mr. Bright him- 
self struggled to establish. Neither do we think that the 
American journalist has more warranty for his expectation that 
the possession of political power by the English operative would 
necessarily draw the two nations together by closer ties of unity. 
The English workman has hitherto viewed the American Republic 
as a political El Dorado. But this has arisen from two considera- 
tions. Not only was the common workman in the United States 
a voter, but he was a voter always receiving good wages. Now, 
however, the comparison on the score of wages has become more 
favourable to the English than to the American workman. Taking 
the amount of money and its purchasing power together, the Eng- 
lish working-man is far better off than his fellow in America. 
The knowledge of this will do much to purge the mind of the 
English artisan of that imaginative colouring through which he is 
so apt to regard America and American institutions. And, so far 
from thinking that strong American sympathies would deaden the 
patriotism of the respectable English working-man, we believe 
that he would as eagerly as any oae resent an affront offered to 
his country by the United States; certainly more eagerly than the 
average petty shopkeeper of the towns. ‘The fear is rather that he 
might be too warlike, than too pacific, in any question touching 
the honour of England. 

But the great mistake made by the American journalist on this 
occasion is the mistake which Americans always make. They 
forget the prodigious difference in all the characteristic cireum- 
stances of the two countries—their social and political traditions, 
their prescriptive usages, their moral atmospheres. While in 
America all is shifting and changing, here all is fixed and 
almost immutable. In America a measureless extent of unowned or 
abandoned territory forbids the attachment to an ancestral home, 
and weakens the course of hereditary associations. Perhaps not one 
family in a hundred belonging to the Northern States has lived on 
the property which was owned by its grandsire. Not one American 
artisan or small farmer has known what it is to be born under the 
shadow of an ancient family mansion, and to feel an hereditary 
interest in its inmates. The people who occupy big mansions 
in Vermont, Connecticut, or New Jersey know very little of 
the men who built them and gave names to them; the small 

roprietors or mechanics in the neighbourhood know still less. 
There is no family history, no traditionary association, except in 
the Southern States, which links the name of any wealthy 
American family with the interests and fortunes of his county or 
district. There is nothing in his pesition as a proprietor to influ- 
ence the votes or politics of his poorer neighbours. They are 
Repuolicans or Democrats, as the case may be, man and 
moulded by the local Republican or Democrat caucus, quite 
independently of him. In a country where the fee-simple of land 
is as cheap as a leasehold interest is in England, there is no land- 
lord’s influence. The voters follow the guidance of politicians, 
and the politician’s trade is not one of the most respectable. It 
must indeed be a wild sort of Reform which transfers to England 
the peculiarities ot American elections, or annihilates the influence 
of the ianded aristocracy. It is barely possible that, by dis- 
franchising all the counties and small boroughs, and enfranchising 
all occupants of all houses in London and the great centres of 
manufacturing industry, an approximation might be made to the 
Amenican standard. But it woud be only an approximation after 
all; and, as there 1s probably no prospect of Lord Russell's 
Redistribution scheme being framed on this basis, it is needless tu 
discuss tne effects ot an imperfect assimilation. 

{t is quite posgibie that the American journalist is not in error 
when he predicts that one result of the Keform would be to sub- 
stitute many merchants or manutacturers for squires and land- 
holders in the House of Commons. He is only in error when he 
affirms that this substitution would be a substitution of democrats 
for aristocrats, of extreme Liberals for Tories. Experience shows 
that a seat in Parliament mollities the most Radical dispositions. 
Self-made manufacturers and merchants lose much of their one- 
sidedness by contact with squires and embryo peers; and their 
Liberalism may be warranted not to a into Republican- 
ism. In fact, the soil and tae atmosphere of England have too 
anti-democratic a flavour to aamit of the “Awmericanizing pro- 
cess” which the Transatlantic critic seems to imagine has set in. 
So .ong as there are large landowners with local influence, 
great manufacturers and merchants with numerous dependents 
and local connections, and a middle class with much to lose— 
so long will the ranks of Parliament be mainly recruited from 
men who have little sympathy with Republican, and still less 
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sympathy with Socialist, theories. No facilitation of the purchase 
of land will add one acre to the purchaseable land of England. 
And as for robbing one class to enrich another, that is as odious to 
the poor as to the rich. The infusion of new blood into the con- 
stituencies will doubtless have some influence on future Parlia- 
ments, but the influence will probably be neither so sudden nor so 
sweeping as our American contemporary expects; unless, indeed, 
the whole project of redistribution is confided exclusively to the 
hands of Mr. Bright. And this contingency, we repeat, we do not 


apprehend, 


THE SOLDIER IN INDIA. 


ik is just three years since the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into the Sanitary State of the Army in India presented 
robably still remember the 
Indian military 
stations were found to present all the worst features of camp life, 
culiarities of an un- 
The water was bad, so bad indeed that its com- 
position, writes Miss Nightingale, “reads like a very intricate 


its Report, and many of our readers 
extraordinary abuses disclosed in that document. 


whilst adding to them the most offensive 
healthy town, 


eae cia and there were no facilities for cleanliness. 


rainage, “ in any sense in which we understand the word,” there 
The native yp from which the troops procured 

their supplies were vast collections of indescribable filth. The 
barracks were usually overcrowded. Drunkenness prevailed to a 
very great extent, and the average consumption of spirits, even by 
temperate men, was so large as to severely injure health. The 
pred of food was stated to be excessive, while it was extremely 


was none. 


eficient in variety. Except those actually on duty, the men had 
absolutely no means of employing or amusing themselves between 
the morning and evening parade, and they consequently “ spent 
eighteen hours out of the twenty-four in their beds.” Three-fourths 
of the whole day were thus devoted to eating, sleeping, and 
drinking spirits. Soldiers in India, to borrow again from Miss 
Nightingale, were treated as though they were Strasburg geese, 
and with much the same result to their livers. With all these 
causes in full operation, no amount of disease or mortality would 
have seemed incredible. The annual death-rate given in the 
Report of the Royal Commission was sixty-nine per thousand, 
about seven times the present mortality in the army at home. 

In consequence of these revelations, and the recommendations 
founded on them, the Government of India appointed a Sanitary 
Commission for each Presidency, having for its object the im- 
provement in the first instance of the health of the troops, and 
generally the “prevention of the more obvious causes of disease 
among the community at large.” The first Report of the Bengal 
Commission has just been presented to Parliament, and the picture 
which it gives of the general condition of the army as compared 
with that given by the Royal Commissioners is extremely satis- 
factory. In part, however, this contrast is due to the fact that the 
Report of 1363 did considerable unintentional injustice to the 
Government of India. Every statement of the Commissioners 
was historically true, but every statement was not true in 


the sense of representing the facts as they were at the time of 


stating them. ‘The questions on the answers to which the Report 
was based were issued in 1861, the Report itself in 1863, and 
those two years had seen a very great improvement in some of the 
worst features of Indian military life. Thus the death-rate of 69 
per thousand was fairly accurate as applied to the period between 
1800 and 1856; but from 1859 onwards the mortality rapidly 
decreased. In that year the deaths in the Bengal Presidency were 
45 per thousand, in 1860 they were 3 in 1862 they were 27, in 
1863 24, and in 1864 only zo. The year 1861, in which the 
mortality rose to 45 per thousand, must be regarded as exceptional, 
since “the most fatal epidemic of cholera that has ever been known 
in India” interfered with the progressive improvement which the 
other years display. Thus, the very year after the Report of the 
Royal Commissioners was issued, the mortality was reduced to the 
lowest average rate to which they had pointed as the possible 
result of improved. sanitary conditions. Indeed it is probable 
that, when the returns from the Madras and Bombay Presidencies 
have come in, the death-rate over the whole of India will be 
even less than is here stated. Whether it will ever be reduced 
to the same level as at home is at least doubtful, since the 
heat of the climate presents a predisposing cause for certain 
classes of disease which no amount of precaution can altogether 
remove. But there is no reason to fear any rise in the present 
rate, provided only that cholera can be effectively guarded against. 
So far, indeed, as regards any increased success in the medical 
treatment of this terrible disease, the prospect seems almost hopeless. 
The proportion of deaths to cases has been for many years steadily 
increasing among European troops in all parts of India. In Ben 

it has risen from 26 per cent. in 1818 to 75 per cent. in 1863, 
and the Indian Cholera Commission appointed in 1861 insists 
strongly upon the importance of regarding the cure of patients 
ales attacked as altogether subordinate to the prevention of 
fresh cases. TFlitherto, it appears, the disinclination to subdivide 
hospital establishments during an outbreak of cholera has often 
interfered with the breaking up of regiments into separate detach- 
ments, and “has led to the exposure of the men to a positive 
danger for the sake of giving them an advantage which is for the 
most part imaginary. 5 
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long as it remains true of our regimental | of disvase observable in British troo 


that the rate of mortality is higher than this when B 
medical treatment is altogether wanting.” Fortunately, howey, 
the distribution of the disease is always extremely unequal anit 
has constantly been found in es that when troops h m dy it 
promptly moved away from the infected district on the first 
pearance of the disease, no fresh cases have occurred. It jg to 
organization and extension of this method of prevention that the 
Indian medical authorities look as the principal safeguard Against 
cholera. 

When we turn to the improvements which have resulted jn 
this lessened death-rate, they seem to affect pretty equally al] 
the worst evils which were pointed out by the Royal Commission, 
The old system of barrack building was to put 100 men, anj 
sometimes three and even six times that number, into one h 
room, which was used both for living and sleeping. This plan has 
now been superseded by “ half-company ” barracks, constructed 
to hold only from 40 to 60 men under one roof, with se 
sleeping-rooms, containing from 16 to 22 men each, Then 
will be on the upper storey; the lower storey will contain 
a mess-room and two recreation-rooms, one for each subdivision of 
the half-company. Each regiment is to have, in addition, 
say recreation and refreshment-rooms, and a reading-room ang 
ibrary, besides fives and racket-courts, skittle-alleys, a gymng. 
sium, swimming-baths, cricket-ground, and separate mess, reading, 
and recreation-rooms for the sergeants, as well as for the women 
attached to the regiment. The carrying out of these and similg 
improvements in the military stations throughout India wi] 
involve an outlay of not less than 10,000,000/., and, as the works 
are being pushed on with all practicable speed, “ it is believed that 
the whole may be finished in four or five years.” The Sani 
Commissioners add, with pardonable pride, that “in no other 
country has the construction of works of such magnitude, and 
involving so great an expenditure, ever at one time been under. 
taken by a Government for the benefit of its soldiers. It is not 
less certain that, if the works be completed in the manner and 
upon the scale proposed, there will be no country in the world 
which can be compared to India in respect of the accommodation 
provided for the troops and in the general arrangements made for 
their health and comfort.” 

“Means of recreation,” wrote the Royal Commissioners, “ are 
few, of exercise none, of instruction limited.” It will be seen 
how thoroughly the changes now in progress are calculated to 
remedy these defects, but even before 1863 a good deal had been 
done in the same direction. In 1861 Sir Hugh Rose started a 
system of regimental workshops, which by 1864 had been intro- 
duced into § regiments of cavalry and 32 battalions of infantry in 
the Bengal Presidency alone, giving regular occupation to 791 
men in 22 different trades. The experiment has also been made 
of finding employment, on a large scale, for the European troops in 
barrack-building, road-making, and other public works, From 
May to October, 1864, 600 men were employed in the construc- 
tion of a mountain road in the Punjab, during which time there 
was only one death from disease. Means of amusement are 
already provided to a considerable extent, and soldiers’ gardens have 
been established, from which it is expected that the Commissariat 
department will shortly be able to buy most of the vegetables 
required for the use of the troops. The quantity of water supplied 
to the different barracks has been largely increased, and the Sani- 
tary Commission is still busy in conducting inquiries and analyses, 
with a view of improving the quality as well. A greater variety of 
employment and amusement will strike at the principal root of 
drunkenness in the army. A man who has nothing to do is neces- 
sarily more exposed to temptation of this kind than a man whose 
time is either profitably or pleasantly occupied. Still there are 
two other causes which require to be dealt with before any great 
reform can be eflected in this respect—the abundant supply of 
spirits, and the want of any more harmless drink. In both these 
directions a good deal has been already done. Up to last year, 
every soldier hada right to purchase daily at the canteen two drams 
of rum or arrack, for either or both of which, however, he might 
substitute beer in the proportion of a quart to a dram. The Royal 
Commission recommended that the authorized sale of 1 pe should 
be gradually discontinued, and malt liquor, or light wines if 
obiainable, introduced in their stead; and by a General Order 
issued by Sir Hugh Rose last year this has been partially effected, 
by reducing the issue of spirits to one dram daily. The increase 
consumption of beer which has been rendered necessary by this 
change will cost the Government of India for the current year 
354.9374, so that it cannot be charged with preferring economy 
either to the health or the morality of its soldiers. It is also 
intended to furnish an ample supply of aérated drinks, which shall 
be at once cheap and wholesome; and experiments are even making 
to determine whether the manufacture of ice can be carried on at 
a sufficiently moderate cost to make it possible to serve it out to 
the troops. 

The question of dietary presents very great difficulties. In the first 
lace, the authorities are not agreed, and show but few signs of com- 
ing to an agreement, as to the description of food which is best suited 
for a climate like that of India. The Royal Commission thought 
the proportion of meat—1 Ib. daily—too great for the hot season, 
and recommended a partial substitution of vegetables. But it 
does not seem certain that the increased liability to certain classes 
in India which has been at- 


hospitals that nearly three-fourths of those attacked by cholera die, | tributed to this cause, is really due to it; for Dr. Hooker found “that 
medical treatment must be looked upon as matter of quite second- | herbivorous animals brought to the plains of India from eleva 
ary importance,” since there “is no reason whatever lor supposing and therefore cold, ranges, speedily became affected” in asimilarway, 
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e practice of the natives is not a safe guide, as this is governed 
eee other considerations than that of climate, and the in- 
habitant of tropical China, instead of eschewing flesh with the 

indoo, “devours enormous quantities of fat pork, geese, and 
ducks.” At all events, the British soldier shows no inclination to 
eat less enimal and more vegetabie food; and this is the less 
wonderful, since the latter kind of food requires, to be really 

table—except as a mere adjunct to meat—considerably better 
and more scientific cooking. The Sanitary Commission recom- 
mends, however, that increased care be taken to secure variety in 
the arrangement and preparation of food; that each man shall 
have a cup of tea or coffee early in the morning, before going to 
parade; that where vegetables are scarce, pickles and lime-juice 
shall be regularly served out as an antiscorbutic; that salt meat 
shall be occasionally given in place of fresh; and that all food 
offered for sale within the cantonments shall be rigidly examined, 
and, if unwholesome, seized and destroyed. This last precaution 
is especially needed in India, where sheep and even cattle are 
often fed upon filth which is elsewhere eaten only by Pigs. The 
trichina spwalis of Germany has been discovered in a European 
patient in Calcutta, and is now suspected to have been the cause 
of many cases of disease which have been recorded under other 
names. 

The latter of the Report is devoted to the sanitary state of 
Calcutta. hen the improvements we have detailed have been 
effected in the army, the chances of health will, we should fancy, 
be decidedly better in the barracks than in civil life in the capital. 
The President of the Bengal Commission states that “in the 
filthiest quarters of the filthiest towns in other parts of India, orin 
other countries, he has never seen anything te be compared with 
the filthiness of Calcutta ;” and the only remark which his asso- 
ciates in the inquiry make upon this language is, that “if it had 
been still stronger it would not have been misplaced.” Until last 
year, about 5,000 human corpses were annually “thrown into 
the siver which supplies the greater part of the inhabitants with 
water for all domestic purposes, and in one year 1,500 of these 
came from the Government hospitals.” This horrible abuse has 
at last been put a stop to, but, until it has been ascertained what 
results will follow from the removal of the many other preven- 
tible causes of disease, it seems hardly fair to attribute the 
unhealthiness of Calcutta entirely to its situation or climate. 


THE BIVER THAMES. 


A SELECT COMMITTEE to inquire into “the State of the 
Navigation of the Thames’’ was appointed by the last 
Parliament, and duly reported during its last Session. About the 
same time, a Royal Commission was a to inquire “into 
the best means of preventing the Pollution of Rivers gene- 
rally in connection with ‘Town Sewerage;” and this Com- 
mission, as in duty bound, commenced with the Thames, 
and has just presented its Virst Report. Moreover, a Government 
Bill has now been introduced for carrying out the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee on the Thames Navigation, Now, con- 
sidering that these inquiries are not so much parallel as identical— 
seeing, at any rate, that the Commissioners have gone over exactly 
the same ground, or, to speak more accurately, the same water, as 
the Parliamentary Committee—it does not on the face of it 
appear why two authorities, taking just the same evidence, and 
from the same witnesses, on precisely the same points, and coming 
to much the same conclusions, should have been found n 
at all, except, of course, on the great Anglo-Saxon principle (we 
believe this is the right phrase) of employing two bodies for one 
work. Nor, again, is it clear, if two inquiries were necessary, 
why legislation should be attempted without waiting for the 
Reports of both bodies. This very natural difficulty seems to 
have occurred to Parliament; and as the Commissioners’ Report 
was presented while the Bill founded on the Committee's Report 
was actually in progress, it is no wonder that on Wednesday 
afternoon the Government Bill was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. Whether it will emerge from that Committee, under the 
languid support given to it by Mr. Milner Gibson, is rather doubt- 
ful, especially as one comprehensive measure, founded upon the 
— of the Commissioners as well as of last year's Committee, 
save double trouble. Be this, however, as it may, we shall 
now confine our attention to the Bill on the Thames Navigation be- 
fore Parliament, and to the Report of the Select Committee on which 
it is founded, postponing the recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners on the sewage and prevention-of-floods question, though 
= of their suggestions has been anticipated in the present measure. 
This Bill is sutticiently revolutionary, like the Report on which it 
is based. Powers are taken to supersede the present Thames 
Commissioners—a time-honoured and extensive body —by a 
Select Vestry, if we may so say, of eighteen, most of them 
London officials, to be known as the Conservators of the 
Thames. The new Guardians will have powers to deal sum- 
marily with all the locks, weirs, and mills on the river, and to 
introduce some uniformity into the present irregular and anoma- 
lous system which is no system. Similar powers with respect to 
towing-paths and alleged ights to tow are to be conferred; and— 
not before it is wanted—the present all fishery rights for 
netting and eel-bucks are to revised. The tolls are to be 
Tegulated and readjusted, and the new Conservators are to be em- 
powered to pay off—of course if they can find the money—all 
existing debts and liabilities incurred by the old Commissioners. 
The Thames ioners are to be superseded by the Thames 
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Conservators, which Conservators, at present fifteen in number, 
are to be recruited by three members re ting the U 
Thames, to be elected for a brief tenure of office by those local 
functionaries who are now by various qualifications Thames 
Commissioners. Certainly here is a future for the Father of 
British Streams which is enough to make him leap for joy, or 
sorrow, in his oozy couch ; but how far all this is n and 
expedient we shall be in a position to judge when we have 
examined the evidence given before the Select Committee. This 
seems to arrange itself into four heads, namely :— 

1. The Constitution and Working of the Jurisdiction exercised 
over the Upper Navigation by the Commissioners, 

2. The Financial Position of the Commission. 

3. The State of the Works, Locks, Weirs, and Towing-paths, &c. 
on the Navigation. 

4. The Existing Traffic; which several points may, however, be 
treated in connection with each other. 

The jurisdiction over the Thames is arbitrarily divided. At 
present it consists of two governments—that of the Thames Con- 
servators, a body ceptntet ie the Mayor and Corporation of the 
City, whose power extends over the river from Staines down- 
wards; and that of the Thames Commissioners, whose rule reaches 
upwards from Staines to Cricklade. At the first blush of it, 
there is no principle in this arrangement, which it is aX ge 
to dissolve atone stroke. The City might reasonably be 
concerned with the Thames at London and downwards; but 
there is no more reason why the civic authorities should be 
with the navigation from Chelsea to Staines, which is a fresh 
water and barge traffic, than there is why they should take charge 
of the river at Oxford and i Formerly, the Commis- 
sioners had the control of the whole stream from Cricklade 
to London; and there is every reason why the management of 
the entire navigable river should be erred to one and the 
same jurisdiction. Thisthe Committee could not but see, and the 
Lill founded upon their recommendation provides that the control 
of the whole navigable stream shall be transferred to the City 
Conservators, plus three up-country elected members. This sug- 
gestion seems to be based on two grounds—first, that the pre- 
sent Commission is objectionable in its constitution, and that the 
couniay Commissioners have failed in their work ; and, secondly, 
that the London Conservancy is a good body, and has been 
successful, Certainly but little can be said in favour of the old 
Commissioners. They are not a corporation; and they are a 
very unwieldy body, 700 or 800 strong, or rather 700 or 800 
weak ; and they comprise, besides all sorts of local officials, the 
county and borough members for all the counties and boroughs 
which sight the Thames, the Heads of Houses in Oxford, the 
Provost and Fellows of Eton, and the Dean and Canons of Windsor; 
all incumbents whose parishes border on the Thames, the mayors 
of the Thames-washed towns, and a whole mass of qualified land- 
owners in all the Thames-washed counties. Practically, this 
sm common council is now to be reduced to a committee of 

ighteen; and there can be no question that the old Commis- 
sion, if retained, stood in need of a reform. But it is 

uite another question whether we should accept the solu- 
tion of the difficulty offered by the Government Bi It will 
be understood that it is proposed to vest the whole navigation 
of the river from its source to the Medway in one governing 
body — namely, the present Thames inememe by 
three members only. It may be quite true there is no 
earthly use in a gentleman from the University of Oxford 
being concerned in the navigation of the Thames between the 
Port of London and the Medway; but “the Lord Mayor 
and six Common Councilmen, the representatives of London 
wharfingers, and one representative ot Gravesend steamers,” 
would be equally out of place in managing Temple Weir and 
Boulter’s and the lasher at Sandford. We have already 
said that we think the present arbitrary line drawn at Staines 
between the City (that is the Conservancy) jurisdiction and the 
Commissioners’ jurisdiction ought to be abolished. Equally con- 
vinced are we that the whole navigation ought to be entrusted to 
one and the same Board of management; and, moreover, that 
the Board should consist of paid members. But we are by no 
means so satisfied with the extraordinary wisdom of London 
Boards of Works as to give them duties a hundred and twenty miles 
out of their sphere, and ten thousand leagues out of their i 
knowledge. ‘Che management of the Thames includes not only the 
navigation of the stream, but many complicated questions connected 
with irrigation, drainage, the supply of mills, the regulation of 
sewerage, embankments, and “ the catchment basin ’”’—questions on 
which iocal knowledge ought to be employed, and local interests 
must be re nted ; and, with all submission to the Deputy- 
Chairman of the City we think 
for such purposes, even “a gentleman e Universit 
Oxford" Dr Acland, for be quite as 
a Cheapside shopkeeper. The fault of the Bill is that it 
does not give sufficient influence or sufficient numerical strength 
to the local commissioners. In constructing a new and uni- 
form government for the Thames, it is surely possible to 
combine the local and civic elements, and to form a Corpora- 
tion of reasonable size, and with additional powers, which 
shall consist of the representatives of the landowners and those 
connected, by residence or trade, with the upper navigation, as 
well as of the existing London Conservators. It is quite true 
that the present rural Commissioners are insolvent, and that the 
navigation and its works are in total ruin, while the Conservators 
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are flush of money and their works are in a good state; but, 
had the two bodies exchanged places, means, and opportu- 
nities, there is no reason to suppose that the present results would 
have been different. 
As to the financial position of the Commissioners, it is much 
like the position of snakes in Norway. The Commissioners have 
no finances. They are in debt 88,000/., borrowed of certain un- 
lucky bondholders, whose only security is the navigation tolls 
and the property of the Commissioners ; that is, a score or two of 
rotten lock-gates, some tumble-down toll-houses, and a few acres of 
swamp. As to the navigation tolls of the Upper Thames, they have, 
since railways were constructed, fallen from 14,000/. to 3,000/. ; 
and the total income of the Commission last year was 3,173/. The 
total expenses, on the most niggardly scale—the locks and every- 
thing else being in hopeless dilapidation—were 3,209/. That is to 
say, the Commissioners owe a capital sum of 88,000/. borrowed 
at 5 per cent., with arrears of interest, of which they cannot pay 
a farthing ; and they spend 36/. per annum more than they receive. 
Their income is constantly decreasing; they are in an insolvent 
state ; their works are in such a hapless plight that there is daily 
and imminent risk of a large destruction ob property, and perhaps of 
life ; and unless something is done the navigation must be closed, 
or rather it will close itseif. The frightful floods of the present year, 
the worst we have had for fourteen years, have done immense 
damage. But the worst is to come. Lock after lock will blow 
up; a good strong flood will wash away half the present “tackle” 
and arrangements; another winter can scarcely pass without 
a serious catastrophe somewhere; and unless something is done 
the Thames will resolve itself into a state of nature, picturesque 
perhaps, malarious certainly, consisting of a succession of weed- 
grown lagoons, stagnant pools, and bare patches of gravel and 
sand, constantly subject to an agreeable variety of capricious floods 
in winter and ponds in summer. And why uot, it may be asked ? 
It is only by a natural law that the rail has beaten the river. The 
barge traffic ceasing, why should the barge navigation be artificially 
kept up? To which it is replied, that on the keeping open the 
navigation of the Upper Thames depends much of the water supply 
of London, much of the existence of the mills on the river, muc 
of the beauty of the Thames scenery, and much of the salubrity 
and value of property in the towns and counties abutting on 
the river. And it is added by sanguine, and of course local, 
authorities, that were the Thames once freed of debt, and the 
navigation works once put into order, by a reduction of tolls and 
a general rearrangement of local claims and removal of local 
obstructions to the traffic, the river could even now, for certain 
kinds of traffic, compete successfully with the rail, and support its 
own navigation. This is what the Bill proposes to effect. Many 
of these reasons, it must be observed, scarcely rise to a public 
character; and the Bill does not propose to make a subsidy 
to the Thames. As to the bondholders, though we may pity 
them, it is absurd to suppose that they can have any claim on 
the public purse. They have, like a great many other people, 
lent their money on a security considered good, but which has 
turned out to be worthless. We are not surprised that they 
have offered to take 2s. in the pound for their claims; but there is 
no one who will advance these two paltry shillings. And it is not 
clear from what source even this poor fraction of the 88,000/. could 
bederived. The present Bill accepts this debt, and saddles the new 
Commission with this capital of insolvency to start with ; and the 
chances of the river successfully competing with the rail are very 
doubtful indeed. Nor are we daagetber prepared to admit that the 
Thames navigation isin any sense a national concern. It grew 
2 nobody knows how, and certainly only for local convenience. 
ormerly, of course, it only consisted of a desultory intercourse 
between town and town, and was carried on in a rude and 
partial way. It is — of late years that the through naviga- 
tion from Londun to Oxford—for we lay out of consideration 
the’ state of the navigation of the stream above that city, which 
must be entirely abandoned—has been completed. A century 
has witnessed the construction of the entire navigation of the 
Thames by pound-locks. Up to this era, the barges were worked 
through the weirs constructed by the millowners; and when 
the pound-locks were made, the old rights of these old mill- 
owners and weir-owners were reserved. At present the tolls are 
double what they ought to be; the old weir-owners receive tolls 
for doing nothing, and there is no power to compel them to reduce 
their sinecure imposts, or to convince them that it is their interest 
to do so. Then, as to the millowners and landowners, if it is 
important to them to keep the navigation open, they will do 
it at their own expense ; and as soon as a mill on the Thames does 
not pay it will be abandoned. Here, again, is no reason for a 
demand on the public. The claims of the old weir-owners and 
the value of their privileges depend on the traffic, and as the 
traffic falls to a vanishing point their privileges become valueless. 
In the case of the bondholders, they must resign themselves to the 
loss; and in the case of the weir-owners, the present Bill 
is quite right in extinguishing their obsolete privileges; 
and if the navigation of the river is to be restored, it 
will not be in the interest either of bondowners, lock- 
owners, millowners, or landowners. The water-supply of 
London is the only thing connected with the open stream 
of the Thames which concerns the public. The Bill, by a fine 
illusion, gives the new Conservators powers to borrow on mort- 
gage of the revised and lowered tolls; but as it is by no means clear 
what the new tolls will amount to, or whether they will ever 
leave a surplus after paying for the expenses of the locks and tow- 


ing paths, or indeed whether there will be enough to pa 
ing the navigation open, we cannot see that - paler of the 
creditors of the old Commissioners are very promising. 

We have said that, in one eo e Government Bil] 
anticipates the Report of the Royal Commission on the Po]. 
lution of Rivers; and, as far as this provision goes, it meets 
with our full approval. It is to prohibit the 
discharge of all sewage “or any other offensive or injy. 
rious matter ne course, gas refuse, the bleachin 
materials from paper mills, and the like abominations—eithey 
into the Thames, or into any affluent or watercourse within three 
miles of the Thames, under a penalty of 100/., and Sol. a day during 
the continuance of the nuisance. And further, all existing pollutions 
of this sort are to be discontinued after a twelvemonths’ notice on 
the part of the Conservators. A clause (50) which relieves q 
polluter from liability if it shall be proved “ that it is not reason- 
ably pea for him to discontinue the doing of the act or thing 
complained of,” will, we trust, be visited with summary justice by 
the Select Committee to which the Bill is referred. While 
we are on this subject of Sewerage, we cannot refrain from 
calling attention to an ominous revelation which we find in 
the evidence taken by the Commissioners on the Pollution 
of Rivers, to whose recent Report we have incidentally 
referred. The Main Drainage system of London is actually at 
work, and our sewage is at the present moment discharged into 
the Thames at Barking Creek. Captain Burstal, Secretary of the 
Thames Conservators, informs us that this sewage ought to be 
discharged only at high water; but, as a matter of fact, it is, at 
least occasionally, discharged at low water. “If discharged at 
low water in Barking Creek the sewage would, with the tide, 
reach up to Vauxhall Bridge.” “I would much rather see the 
sewage discharged ten miles further seaward, or, rather, at a point 
fifteen miles lower than Barking Creek.” “There is a very 
considerable amount of soft deposit of sewage mud several feet d 
in the river at Barking. I have seen a pole stuck down rene 
feet into this mud and brought up stinking in a most offensive 
manner, covered with the most frightful stinking stuff.” It 
would of course be premature to assert, on the strength of this 
evidence, that the Main Drainage of London is a failure, or that 
the defects of the present management cannot be remedied. 
Having got the sewage down to Barking, it is quite possible to 
take it ten or fifteen miles further, before we discharge it into the 
Thames. But if Captain Burstal is to be trusted, it must sooner 
or later come to this; and the sooner the better. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 


A=. through the year there has been a continuance of the same 
kind of commercial symptoms. An enormous trade, an 
unusual ee of bank notes to feed it, and at the same time 
an unaccountable want of ease and confidence in the market, com- 
bined with a reasonably good supply of money, with Consols at 
war prices, and a rate of discount which for some time has not 
been extravagantly high. It is generally assumed that, when the 
Bank store shows an amount of bullion which varies little from 
14,000,000/. there is not much cause for apprehension, and ought 
not to be much need for a rate of discount beyond five per cent. 
These generalizations, however, have not been eniirely verified of 
late, and, for some reason or other, the City has been decidedly 
uneasy, without being able to assign any definite justification for 
the succession of little panics in which it has indulged. That 
there always is a cause, rational or irrational, for such indications, 
may be taken for granted, but the daily financial prophets have 
been as much at sea in their predictions and explanations as if 
they were sporting seers, or forecasters of the weather. For a 
long time the favourite creed was that the capital of England was 
being swallowed up by the extent of our American trade, and 
when the premature, if not otherwise inaccurate, character of this 
estimate was exposed, the Limited Companies were er to 
be the sole cause of the prevailing uneasiness. The crash o the 
Joint Stock Discount Company encouraged this theory, though it 
did not prevent the Bank of England from immediately reducing 
its rate of discount to the point at which it has since stood. But 
the theory or the fact, whichever it may have becn, told heevily 
upon the shares of those Financial Companies with which none but 
the shareholders sympathize. Overend, Gurney, & Cc., whith in 
the previous months of the year had fallen from 21/. ios. to 17/. 
dropped still further to 13/. 108s. a share. The International 
Financial Society, whose shares, with 5/. paid, had sold a few 
months since for 74, could get no better offers than 4/. 108.; and 
all, or almost all, the Companies of the same kind shared the 

neral discredit. No special reason for this has in most cases 

n assigned, but a general distrust of what had just before been 
the pet investments of the market brought down the 
selling value of good and bad shares alike. The failure 
of one of a number of speculative Companies from un- 
skilful management was just one of those events which every 
investor in such stock ought to have foreseen, but it seems 
to have needed the visible example to teach the world that 
gambling in hazardous ventures may bring enormous losses as 
well as enormous profits. Still the remaining Companies are 
just as good as, and no better than, they were before the unlucky 
Joint Stock Discount Company came to trouble, and the recent 
signs of revival in the market for their shares seems to show that 
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after 8 few weeks’ panic, towards the excess of rashness which 
cannot resist the allurement of supposed profits of 40 per cent. 

If the movement of the Share-market may be explained by the 

tion that buyers and sellers are governed almost exclusivel 
by the chance successes or disasters of the immediate past, it is 
Jess to account for the corresponding depression in the 
market for Government securities. Why should Consols have fallen 
to a price scarcely touched through the whole of the Russian war, 
or the Indian mutiny? The demand for cash for ordinary business 
, large as it has been, does not suffice to account for the 
whole phenomenon ; and the public seem at last to be finding out 
that Consols below 86 are, after all, a safe and good investment. 
Here, again, as in the case of the financial shares, panic must be 
credited with a large portion of the effect produced; and again 
we look in vain to our City instructors to explain what it is that 
le are afraid of. One day we are told that because Prussia 
threatens Austria, and Austria retorts on Prussia, the credit of the 
English Government has suddenly become less than it was 
when we were ourselves en d in an actual Eu war, or 
ing to put down the most terrible mutiny we have ever 
had to deal with. This is strange doctrine if true, and the more 
rational apprehension of future embroilments with American tres- 
rs on our fishing grounds, and their sympathizing friends in 
— seems equally insufficient to have produced so pal- 
ble an effect. L:nglishmen must be very nervous ind if, 
after so much experience, they let the always gre, Reps of 
an American quarrel interfere so seriously with their daily trans- 
actions. We are not sure that, in utter despair of finding the true 
explanation, the Reform Bill has not been suggested by some as 
the origin of the evil, and we have a distinct recollection that a 
sumour of one of those unintelligible transactions by which the 
Porte is always muddling away its revenues has been seized u 
to do the duty of accounting for the extreme difficulty of selling 
Three per Cents. A country failure on one day, and the suspension 
of a Spanish wine house on another, have in turn been magnified 
into important elements of distrust; but when every opinion and 
suggestion has been duly scanned and weighed, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion that the cause of the late tendency to panic 
has not been detected, if any such cause exists. 

In every case of this kind the want of confidence is itself 
a reacting cause as much as an effect, and either of two alter- 
natives must be admitted as possible, though the future alone 
may be able to decide between them. It is conceivable that 
a thousand distinct causes of distrust may operate on dif- 
ferent men engaged in different branches of business, and the 
result may be an te of uneasiness which makes it- 
self saleby felt in the open market. On the other hand, 
it is quite possible that the panic has been simply epidemic 
and infectious, and that the fears of a few have spread a 

wing wave of alarm among the whole community. If the 
Biter be the case, we may rest assured that the effect will be onl 
transient, and that a more wholesome temper will soon provail. 
If the former, no one can say to what extent the recent indications 
of the market may be genuine shadows of what is to come. It is, 
however, almost a sufficient ground for confidence to know 
that no adequate cause for uneasiness has been suggested, 
and that trade goes on as vigorously as ever, without troubling 
itself much with the fluctuation of shares or the depression 
of Consols. The whole world, moreover, is now almost like one 
commercial community, and for the most the trade of the 
world is as flourishing as could be desired. Even America, in 
spite of the grave apprehensions which her financial difficulties, 
her sudden rush into foreign commerce, and her internal dis- 
putes seemed to justify, goes on as steadily for the present 
m all commercial matters as if the exhaustion of a fierce 
war and the ruin of so large a section of her dominions had 
invigorated her strength and added to her resources. No 
one can say how long this seeming prosperity will last, but 
while these favourable symptoms continue, it is not easy to 
believe that monetary difficulties are in store for England; and 
though the utmost vigilance may be needed in watching the 
course of affairs across the Atlantic, there is not much oc- 
casion for anxiety in the fact that more than ordinary in- 
terest may be got from the purchase of Government securities, 
oreven in the marked depression of the shares of a number of 
financial Associations. Fluctuations of this kind are no doubt ex- 
citing enough to those who are engaged in speculative dealings, 

they are not in themselves the measure or the cause, though 
they are often the consequence, of commercial unsoundness and 
monetary disturbance. England could go on very well if every 
share in the market were quoted at a discount, and would perhaps 
rather gain than lose by the cessation which would result from the 
over-active manufacture of additional Companies. If the la 
trade which is now going on is as sound as it is supposed to 
profitable, the gains or losses on the Stock Exchange will not 
materially affect the aggregate of the national prosperity. It is 
true that the keenest and most experienced observers, with the 
t opportunities for obtaining information, have often been 
found at fault in their estimate of the character of the trade of 
any given period. Still, it is something to know that no 
intelligible reason for suspicion exists at present, and that the 
rapidity with which commerce finds employment for capital may 
be as much the effect of large profits as of excessive commitments. 


It is not from the caprices of the Share-market that the surest 
estimate of the national position is to be drawn, and, in spite 
eh low price of many securities during the last month, no 

reason i 


been assigned for doubting the internal stability 


= 


| 


of English commerce. If we should enjoy equal immunity from 
external influences, we may regard wit uanimity what are 
called the unfavourable symptoms of the Stock Exchange, even if 
the indications of recovery which some think they can trace 
should prove as transient as those of a month ago. 


MINOR OFFICIALS ON REFORM. 


HE speeches of the two Under-Secretaries in Monday night’s 
debate furnished, in widely different ways, a curious and highly 
instructive illustration of what is meant by giving a Government 
support. The allegiance of an official of the second rank may 
naturally be expected to be somewhat looser than that of those 
superior beings who minister behind the veil, and in Mr. Layard’s 
case the tie is all the more slack from circumstances over which 
he has unfortunately no control. It is not in human nature to do 
yeoman’s service for a Cabinet into which an untried and by no 
means extraordinarily distinguished junior has been promoted over 
your head. A hundred years ago, a subordinate who was offended 
with his chiefs thought nothing of publicly denouncing both them 
and their evil deeds in the House, without any fear of losing 
his place. Official etiquette has changed. An Under-Secretary 
cannot now vent his in in an explosive attack on his 
unkind patrons, but it has sometimes been found that an 
explosive defence of them may be made even more damaging. 
This is the kind of revenge which Mr. Layard prefers, and, from 
his own point of view, he is quite in the right. To be defended 
as the Government measure was defended by Mr. Layard is one 
of the most fearful things that could befal a Government, and 
the Ministers who heard his speech on Monday night must have 
felt that his silence would have been cheaply bought even at the 
rice of having to sit with him at Cabinet Councils. A foe who, 
Fike Samson, is ready to overwhelm himself in ruin for the sake 
of overwhelming his Philistines in the same destruction, is ob- 
viously one to be feared. And Mr. Layard is of this heroic 
temper. His rude and blusterous wrath he must have felt to be 
infinitely discreditable to himself, but of course he also felt that 
a prominent official cannot misconduct himself without reflect- 
ing some of his own discredit upon his colleagues and upon 
the cause which he pretends to be defending. What could be 
more charming than the courtesy and good-humour with which he 
shouted to a member, that if “instead of making so much noise 
he would come down to answer him, it would be far preferable to 
these interruptions”? What could be more just and dignified than 
to accuse the whole body of his opponents of being the chief 
corrupters of the constituencies, by denying their right “ to throw 
it in the teeth of the working-classes that they were unfit for the 
franchise because they were corrupt, while honourable members op- 
posite were the corrupters ”? What could be more lucidly argumen- 
tative than to infer, from the assumption that Lord Cranborne had 
reproached the Government of the day for not fighting on behalf 
of Denmark, the irresistible conclusion that therefore the franchise 
ought to be lowered to 14/. in counties and 7/. in boroughs ? What 
could be more elegant or appropriate humour than to declare that 
Mr. Bright was, after all, only Snug the joiner, and to suggest 
that the Speaker should so designate him from the chair? Then 
the easy contempt with which those miserable old fogies 
“ Aristotle, Montesquieu, and others” were dismissed to “ latitudes 
where liberty is eked out with grudging hands,” was wonderfull 
funny, though the A peg of eking out liberty is a little odd. 
This was very nearly as admirable as the obloquy which he 
showered on “ the cold and well-balanced words of political eco- 
nomy” when compared with “the generous burning words that 
come direct from the heart.” Mr. Layard, no doubt, would think it 
despicable to pay ordinary to his servants, because they are 
regulated by the cold law of supply and demand. As “his flesh 
and blood” they have of course a right to share his ions 
equally with himself. But the oration was not without its redeem- 
nee Anxious as he was to bring his official colleagues and their 
ill into discredit by the wrathful boisterousness of his demeanour, 
he sincerely did his best to prevent the working-men from being 
identified with their so-called representative. With a generous 
sense that they at least had done him no wrong, shown him no 
slight, he tried to spare them any share of the disrepute in which he 
was, with so much zeal and judgment, involving the colleagues 
who had made Mr. Goschen a Cabinet Minister over his head. 
“T do not know the wishes of the working-classes; they have 
no confidence in me.” There was a touching magnanimity 
in this, an honest desire to exonerate as far as might be those 
who had trustingly sent such an orator and such a reasoner, 
such a just, courteous, and temperate gentleman, to represent 
them in the House of Commons. A story is told of an Italian 
who, on reading the text, “ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord,” 
cried with resignation, “Ay, sure, vengeance is too sweet for 
any mortal.” r. Layard must have felt something of this 
kind of rapture as he sat down on Monday night, and he might 
leefully console himself with the reflection that no dozen of their 
oschens could undo the harm which their despised Layard had 
wrought. It is just possible, though, that his exhibition may 
have had a different effect from that which we suppose him to 
have anticipated. The.Cabinet may feel that, if he had been one 
of them, he might perhaps have been persuaded to hold his peace. 
But may they not feel, on the other hand, how terrible it would 
have been if a person capable, in any imaginable circumstances, of 
such a speech as this had been called to the position of a respon- 
sible Minister, where at least an approach to dignity and justice 
and self-control is commonly t essential. 
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It must have been an especial comfort to Mr. Layard to be able 
to overthrow Mr. Forster’s argument in an earlier part of the 


evening. Mr. Forster said he wished the Bill to pass, because he | 


wished Reform to be settled, so that room might be left for im- 
provement in egiation. 
unconscious that he was destroying his colleague’s position, thoug’ 


the working-men are ready to accept the Bill before the House, | 


“they are not satisfied with it; they hope for more; they think 


71. too high a franchise.” That is to say, It is of no use for my | 


excellent colleague to advocate the Bill for the reason that he 
wishes Reform to be settled, because it won’t settle Reform, and 
there’s no chance of such a Bill settling it. But the position 


was scarcely worth demolishing, as Mr. Forster himself must — 


have been aware. They wanted,” he said most justly, “to 
make Ireland loyal; they wanted to get rid of pauperism; 
and there was one war of classes they wanted to institute. 
They wanted all the other classes to make war upon the 
dangerous class. They wanted to see if they could not 
hold out to the agricultural labourer some better prospect 
for the end of his days than the workhouse. They wanted 
to make Old England as well taught as Young England.” 
Argal, they wanted to get Reform settled and done with. Argal, 
they ought to vote for a Bill which is avowedly only a 
single fragment of Reform, and which is only the first of a series 
of Bills that are to occupy some three or four Sessions to 
come. We cannot see how a man could more completely cut 
away the ground from beneath his own feet. Why, is there a 
sensible Tory in the House who does not want to see Reform 
settled, and whose prime objection to the present abortive bit of 
Reform is not the very fact that it is only an abortive bit, without 
even a pretence of being a settlement? This is Mr. Forster's way 
of supporting the measure of his colleagues. He almost admitted 
that this measure is only an instalment of an instalment, a fraction 
of a fraction, of Reform. It not only does not settle Reform, it 


does not even settle the franchise. Mr. Forster’s “ own opinion | 


was that the Government ought to have gone so far as to admit the 
6/. householder.’ Is it to be supposed that, if the measure does 
not settle the franchise for Mr. Forster, it will settle it for the 
people below 7/., who are actually left out, flesh and blood and all? 

There was either a very unusual disingenuousness, or else an 
unparalleled perversity, in Mr. Forster’s statement that “the real 
issue was whether the borough franchise should be reduced, and 
reduced in the manner proposed.” The constant repetition of this 
way of putting the question, in lieu of frankly meeting the case of 
their opponents either by argument or concession, is one of the 
most unpleasant characteristics of the Government defence. It 
fills the debate with an odour of insincerity. Mr. Forster's invitation 
to “trust” the working-classes is merely beating the wind. With 
a very few exceptions, the entire House is anxious to “trust ” 
the working-classes, and to secure a bond fide representation of 
their interests in Parliament. It is monstrous, in the face of Lord 
Stanley’s lucid and inexpugnable statement of the reasons which 
make honest Reformers oppose the present measure, that men with 
the ability and consideration of Mr. Forster should thus perversely 
distort the true issue. According to Mr. Forster’s own admission, 
it is the Government which shows the most distinct distrust of 


the working-man. He confesses that the six-pounders are as | 


worthy of a vote as the seven-pounders or the ten-pounders, 
Why should the meritorious six-pounders be distrusted? Mr. 
Henley and Mr. Walpole, who are supposed to have been 


favourable to an 8/. franchise, are pathetically appealed to “not | 


to remain aloof for the sake of one pound, when it is a ques- 
tion between the Constitution and destruction.” 


six? The truth is that the talk about trusting the working-man 
is an irrelevant platitude which serves the purpose of covering the 
want of reasons and arguments proper for the support of the Bill. 
It reminds one of a silly impracticable woman in some novel, 
who, when her husband asks to see the accounts of the weekly 
expenditure, with tearful wrangling insists that he suspects her 
honesty, and does not trust her. 


Not the least extraordinary part of Mr. Forster’s speech was that — 
in which he first coaxed the House to “ trust ” the working-classes, | 


by the assurance that these classes were sweetly harmless and 


incapable of combining for promoting any sinister interest of | 
their own, and then straightway proceeded to menace the House | 


with one of these very combinations for the purpose of forcing an 
extension of the franchise. There is no bond of union, he said, 
which would bind the working-men together for the purpose of 
shifting taxation. Then, a few sentences further on, we are told 
to beware that “ the trades’-unions do not become political 
engines.” They “were becoming taught on political matters by the 
cheap press ; their trades were concentrated in masses, which gave 
them power; and they had easy and cheap means of locomotion 
even if they were not concertrated.” Bither of these two pic- 
tures may be true, but certainly not both. It is impossible to 
believe that the working-classes are quite capable of combining to 
procure more power, and yet incapable of combining to use that 
power in any given direetion, or for any given class purpose. 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 


Aes the season is but little advanced, enongh has been 
chee done hoth at the Royal Italian Opera and Her 
Majesty’s Theatre to warrant thus early some attention to the 


But, said Mr. Layard, charsingiy 


Is the pound 
between eight and seven more finally decisive of the question of | 
the Constitution or destruction than the pound between seven and | 


| proceedings at each house. Mr. Gye, the last to issue his 
| prospectus and the first to open his theatre, n by ing his 
cmpontens to a regular course of Verdi—Un Ballo in 
Il Trovatore, and Traviata, in uninterrupted succession, an 
overdose, perhaps, for any but extreme Verdists. There was com. 
| pensation, however, in the fact that two of the three operas made 
us acquainted with new singers. Un Ballo in Maschera, the best 
of them, fared the worst. As the Duke of Naples, or Governor 
of Boston — whichever Rrondonym for Gustavus III. may be 
accepted at Covent Garden—Signor Mario acted inimitably 
| but his voice was out of order; Madlle. Antonietta Fricci, one 
of the most industrious of Italianized Teutons, did not make 
a very strikingly interesting personage of Amelia (or Amalia); 
Madile. Sonieri’s small shrill French voice trembled on every note 
set down for Oscar, the Page; Madlle. Lustani was hardly up to 
the average standard as the Sorceress, Ulrica; and Signor Gra. 
ziani, whose voice is at times superior to his judgment, took so 
long a time over Renato’s soliloquy, “ E sei tu che macchiayj 
uell’ anima,” that there seemed to be no end to it, Qp 
‘the whole, this was a sombre commencement of the seas 
relieved at intervals, it is true, by the bright tones of Mr, 
Costa’s orchestra, always a pleasure to hear, and on this occasion 
a luxury. Ji Trovatore brought forward a new singer jg 
Madlle. Morensi (recently from Copenhagen), who, if not an 
artist of the first stamp, has at all events fair pretensions, 
Almost anybody may undertake the part of Azucena with an 
excellent chance of success. A grimed face and a strange cost; 
accompanied by reiterated moans and fierce gesticulations, 
with a large majority for something essentially dramatic ; while 
music that sanctions a tolerable amount of declamatory rant is 
pretty sure to be accepted by the crowd. Madlle. Morensi went 
through her part much in the conventional fashion originally 
established by Madame Viardot, and which each successive 
Azucena, with the one exception of Alboni, has imitated more or 
less faithfully according to her means. She did suflicient, never- 
theless, to make an impression. Though American by birth and 
bringing up, Madlle. Morensi does not spice her Italian with the 
American tlayour. Her voice exhibits capability as well as power; 
her acting is not without earnestness; she has a commandi 
| figure, combined with a good stage face, and youth to recomm 
'them. Her next essay will, therefore, be looked forward to with 
a certain interest. Of Madlle. Fricci’s Leonora, beyond the fact 
| that it is passably clever, there isnothing particular to say. Signor 
| Graziani is more at ease as Count Luna than in any other cha- 
| racter; and the moment he steps towards the footlights to begi 
the familiar air “Il balen del suo sorriso,” we are conscious 
the whole Graziani is before us. “11 balen” is not so much his 
cheval de bataille as his seul cheval. He is emphatically the man 
of one song. This time Signor Mario not only acted. but sang 
_ his best ; and thus, in spite of the opera being terribly hacknied, 
| the second night was as cheerful as the first was dull, 
| Le Traviata—apart from the jinale to the second act (one 
| of Signor Verdi’s happiest inspirations) the feeblest of the 
| three operas with which the commencement of the season 
| has been celebrated—was luckiest in its accompanying incidents, 
Among these were the débuts of a young soprano of more than 
ordinary promise, and of a tenor of fair capacity. Madlle. 
Orgeni (German in spite of her patronymic terminal) comes 
_ directly from Berlin, where she has studied, we are informed, 
with Madame Viardot, under whose auspices she has sung at 
the Royal Opera in the Prussian capital. ‘That Madame 
| Viardot is an accomplished mistress of her art there cannot be a ques- 
tion ; nor, on the other hand, can there be a question that she is a 
very dangerous model. Notwithstanding, or perhaps by force of, her 
genius, she is essentially a mannerist; but the mannerism which sits 
‘naturally upon her becomes artificial when assumed by another. 
| Madile. Orgeni has undeniable gifts, and now, while she is young, 
| is the time for her to reflect. Her voice, by no means powerft 
is a genuine soprano sfogato, with some of the brightest an 
purest upper tones we can call to memory. It is flexible, too, and 
may be tutored to any end. Her vocalization is at times both 
_ correct and fluent, at times neither one nor the other. She has a 
habit of singing occasionally so piano that the result is the sort 
of music which, according to the authority of one of Othello’s 
clowns, was most to the taste of that general, who “to hear 
music”’ did “not greatly care.” Her ornaments, cadenzas, &c., 
although bearing the genuine Viardot stamp, are not invariably in 
good keeping, and not invariably well finished, to say nothing of 
their superfluous redundancy. Yet, in the face of all this, there 
is an indefinable something about Madille. Orgeni that lends charm 
to wHatever she does, even where she may just miss the desired 
perfection. She has, moreover, what dilettante critics term & 
| “ liquid shake ”; and this she frequently introduces with the best 
judgment and the best effect, and the more so inasmuch as it 
seems at easy command on any part of the register of her voice. 
As an actress, Madlle. Orgeni, while quite inexperienced, exhibits 
marked intelligence. Her demeanour is good, her movements are 
graceful, and she always seems absorbed in the business of the 
scene. Of the two parts in which she has hitherto appeared— 
Violetta and Lucia—the last is best suited tu her idiosynerasy. 
There are phases in the character of Signor Verdi’s “ unfortunate” 
that it is not in her nature to portray; but in the romantic 
heroine of Donizetti's more edifying opera there is nothing beyond 
_ her reach—not even the dramatic verisimilitude of the mad scene, 
| which at present lacks both reality and power. That in Madlle. 


| 


| Orgeni Mr. Gye has drawn a prize is more than probable. At any 
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yate, her career will be watched with much interest. The new 
tenor, Signor Fancelli, who has also taken part in both operas, 
must be judged by what he actually does, and without 
consideration for the future. That he knows now, and can do 
now, as much as ever he is likely to know or do, seems certain. 
There was not a trace of inexperience in either of his performances, 
His voice, a light tenor of moderate strength and compass, is flexible 
enough, and, except when he forces the higher (and weaker) notes, 
extremely agreeable. He sings with expression rarely overdrawn, 
and is evidently a musician. As an actor, his pretensions are 
moderate. A good test both of Signor Fancelli’s power and want of 
wer was furnished by the two most salient passages assigned to 
Papardo. His “‘ Malediction,” in the scene of the Contract, was com- 
atively impotent; while his delivery of the famous “Fra Poco,” in | 
that of the Suicide, was distinguished by a feeling as warm as it | 
was unobtrusively manifested. In the present dearth of good tenors | 
the acquisition of one so capable as this gentleman must not be | 
under-estimated. The heavy parts in each opera—Germont the elder | 
jn one, and Enrico in the other—devolve a = Graziani, | 
whose sentiment in the very lachrymose ballad, “ Di Provenza,” 
was more than ever in excess, but who gave the music allotted to | 
Lucia’s brother singularly well—so well that his attempts at — 
histrionic vigour were cheerfully accepted cum grano, After all — 
this “intolerable deal” of Verdi, an opera by Meyerbeer was a | 
nd; and though the Prophéte, in spite of its gorgeous 
spectacle and the magnificent playing of the orchestra, is not now 
what many can remember it to have been at Covent Garden, it was _ 
welcome none the less. It oe too, to fall on one of Signor | 
Mario’s lucky nights—which, if he goes on singing in such heavily- | 
taxing , are, we fear, likely to become rarer and more rare, | 
Madlie. Phillipine de Edelsberg, the Fides of last year, again 
showed her all but competency to sustain the character ade- 
uately. That this lady is intelligent and clever it would 
unjust to deny; but Fides wants something more. The 
lower notes of her voice are so weak and devoid of quality 
that many of the broadest effects aimed at by the composer 
for nothing. Still, in the Coronation scene, where Jean 
of Leyden, by a pretended miracle, compels Fides to dis- 
avow him, she acts well up to Signor Mario, and delineates the 
conflicting emotions that sway the bosom of the unhappy mother 
with real intensity. In the skating scene, so characteristic an in- 
cident of this enormous lyric drama, in lieu of Mdlle. Salvioni as 
rincipal dancer we have now Mdlle. Duchateau, from the 
hate ill-fated English Opera, and the change is hardly for the 
better. 

In conclusion, we may briefly state that in the list of Mr. Gye’s 
company are the names of most of the established favourites of 
last season, besides some new ones, the owners of which will speak 
for themselves when their time arrives. The only absolute “ novel- 
ties” announced in his prospectus are a very poor comic opera and a 
very heavy grand opera: Crispino e la Comare, by the brothers 
Ricci (fancy two heads employed on the invention of such a baga- 
telle!), and Don Sebastian du Portugal, by Donizetti, which even 
the Italian-bitten Parisians, although the work was composed ex- | 
pressly for them, have never contemplated reviving. On the 
other hand, we are promised Auber’s Fra Diavolo, with Mdlle. 
Lucca as Zerlina, and a new tenor, Signor Nicolini (from Paris), as 
Fra Diavolo ; and, better still, Mozart’s Figaro, with Mdlles. Lucca 
and Adelina Patti as Cherubino and Susanna. Malle. Lucca be- 
ing set down for the Page, we may hope to hear “ Non sé pitt cosa 
son” and “ Voi che sapete” in Mozart’s own keys—E flat and B 
flat—instead of in each instance a third below. Meanwhile the | 
warmest expectations are entertained about a new comer, Madame | 
Maria Vilda (from Berlin of couyse), about whose voice the most 
—" things have been said, and who is to come out as 

orma. 


_ At Her Majesty's Theatre, which opened ten days later than the | 
Royal Italian Opera, not much has been done up to the present | 
moment. Mr. Mapleson’s prospectus, however, is rich in golden 
promise, and we are gratified to observe that his announcements 
are discreetly worded. Aware that the written language of operatic | 
managers differs materially from ordinary modes of speech, we feel 
bound to credit the director of Her Majesty's Theatre for a verbal 
sobriety rare indeed in the explanatory details of a prospectus. 
Making allowance for an cinatle paragraph stating that “he has 
prevailed upon Madame Grisi to revisit the scene of her early | 
triumphs,” and, in a select number of representations, to revive | 
“the traditions obtained direct from Rossini, Donizetti, and 
Bellini ”—representations which “will derive additional interest 
from the fact that Madlle. Titiens has consented to take | 
part in them, as a mark of respect to one who, for so many years, 
reigned absolutely without a rival on the lyric stage "—there is 
not much to call for remark; unless it be one other little stroke of 
art about Madlle. Titiens, who is “so eminently qualified, both 
singer and actress, to peter the classic creations of the lyric stage | 
with vivid force and truthfulness,” that Mr. Mapleson, having | 
her in his company, “could not fail to seize the opportunity | 
of bringing forward” the operas of Cherubini, Gluck, and Bee- | 

oven. But the programme is strong and varied enough to have | 
stood on its own merits without the aid of any such conventional 
eloquence. The production of Oberon, Fidelio, Die Zauber/lite, 

edea, and Der Freischiits under the actual management has con- | 
erved a new kind of reputation on Her Majesty’s Theatre ; and we | 
are not only to hear these again, but others, including Gluck’s 
Second aud greatest Iphigénie, the Iphiyénie en Tuuride, Spon- 


tini’s grand French opera, La Vestale, the very announcement of 
which would make M. Berlioz’s eyes twinkle with satisfaction, 
and Mozart's delightful comic opera, known chiefly in England by 
its Italian title, J/ Seraglio. But even these are not all. Meyer- 
beer's Dinorah—which Mr. Mapleson courteously acknowledges 
was “within a very few years presented with great completeness 
at the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden’’—is to be presented 
for the first time at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the object of 
introducing Madile. Ilma de Murska, last year an operatic town- 
talk, in the character of the half-demented heroine ; and, last not 
least, Rossini’s undeservedly neglected opera, Za Donna del Lago, 
is to be revived for Signor Mongini, the Donzelli of a day in 
which Donzellis are scarce, whose re-engagement will also lead to 
Oberon being once more a feature in the repertory. All talk about 
Herr Wagner’s twice-promised Tannhiiuser is suppressed, to the 
regret of few except those who do not ardently wish that the “ Music 
of the Future” may never in their time be the music of the present. 
The only opera distinctly named in the prospectus as one in which 
Madame Grisi and Madile. Titiens are to appear together is Don 
Giovanni. The elder prima donna is to assume the personage of 
Donna Anna, the younger that of Donna Elvira. Mr. Santley 
will be Dun Clovedal Signor Gardoni, Don Oittavio ; and Madlle. 
Trebelli, Zerlina. Madlle. Trebelli, by the way, though contralto, 
is capable, if so inclined, of singing “ Batti batti,” and “ Vedrai 
carino,” in the original keys; just as Alboni did the two airs of 
Cherubino, on one occasion at Her Majesty's Theatre, for which 
condescension (why should it not be told?) the great Lablache 
rewarded her with a kiss. 


But enough for the present of the operas on hand. Besides the 
new singers, three of whom have already appeared, we find the 
names of all, or nearly all, the favourites of last year; and these 
include Mesdames Titiens, ima de Murska, Harriers-Wippern, 
Sinico, Trebelli, Bettelheim ; Signors Mongini, Gardoni, Bettini, 
Scalese, Foli, Gassier; Mr. Santley, and others too numerous to 
mention. Add to these the fine band and equally fine chorus 
which Signor Arditi directs with such ability, and if the Muses be 
propitious, 

. sineque tibius 
Euterpe cohibct, nec Polyhymnia 
Lesboum refugit tendere barbiton, 
Mr. Mapleson’s supporters may anticipate a varied feast of u.clody 
and harmony. 


A very few sentences will suffice for what up to this time has 
actually taken place. There have been two performances of the 7 ro- 
vatore, With Madlle. Sinico as Leonora, Madame de Meric Lablache 
(sixteen years ago at Covent Garden) as Azucena, and Mr. Santley 
as Count Luna; at the first of which a promised new tenor, 
Signor Arvini, not having arrived, was replaced by Signor Stagno, 
and at the second of which the promised new tenor, having 
arrived, was generally voted about the worst Manrico ever seen 
7 the London boards. In addition to these, one performance 
of Der Freischiitz, with Madlle. Titiens as Agatha, Madlle. Sinico 
as Annchen, Signor Stagno (with a cold, which forced him to 
omit his air) as Rodolphe, Mr. Santley as Caspar, and M. Gassier 
as Killian—an unexpected and welcome addition; one performance 
of Lucrezia Borgia, with Madlle. Titiens, Mdme. Lablache, Signor 
Gardoni, and M. Gassier in the principal parts ; and two perform- 
ances of I Puritani, for the débuts of a new tenor, Mr. Hohler, 
comprise the incidents of a fortnight. It is only nece 
to dwell for a moment upon the claims of Mr. Hohler, a 
yous Englishman, formerly member of the Civil Service, 

tely aspirant for operatic fame at some of the lyric theatres of 
Italy. It would be unjust to a gentleman with so very much to 
learn, both as singer and actor, to chime in with the enthusiastic 
praises of his friends, who assembled in strong numbers on the 
night of his first appearance, applauding vehemently and indis- 
criminately everything he did. ough that his most successful 
effort was, as might have been expected, “A te o cara,” 
the first solo in the quartet which follows upon the entry of 
Arturo. This at once declared him possessor of a voice 
worth assiduous cultivation, the mere sound of which could hardly 
fail to charm. His delivery of the opening phrase, however, was 


| at each recurrence artificial—what the French, indeed, call “ éiré,” 


and this in a degree almost unprecedented. As Narcissus gazed 
doatingly in the stream on the reflected lineaments of his own face 
and form, so Mr. Hohler, here, and in other of the opera, 
seemed to linger upon the tones of his own voice, as if he could 
never tire of hearing them. This is not genuine expression, Such 
melodies as those of Bellini should be permitted to speak in a 
measure for themselves—to flow on more or less in their own tran- 
quil and natural way. The applause, however, was so frequent and 
vociferous, that either Mr. Hohler must differ from the majority of 
beginners, or firmly believe that he has achieved a brilliant 
triumph, and one not less legitimate than brilliant. Unfortunately 
such is not thecase. The last act of J J’uritani is beyond the 
sphere of his present attainment. But the part of Arturo has on 
many occasions severely tried the capabilities of singers more 
bounteously gifted than Mr. Hohler, besides being possessed of the 
experience which he has yet to earn. Tine, however, will show 
whether he has that within him to warrant such unexampled 
recognition of what just now can only in strict truth be accepted 
as a talent of fair promise. 
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REVIEWS. 


BISHOP BUTLER.—I. (SERMONS).* 


if may be doubted whether any writer within the last century 
has made such a reputation with so few pages as Bishop 
Butler. Indeed, in his own department, no English writer since 
Hooker has made an equal reputation. His success has been so 
great that it is very difficult to speak of him at all without falling 
into the danger of conventional flattery on the one hand, or pre- 
sumption on the other. There are still, however, a few remarks 


| 


to be made upon some aspects of his writings which are perhaps | 


not altogether familiar. 

The literary and philosophical position of Butler is in itself cu- 
rious. Although it was once, and in some quarters still is, the 
fashion to talk of the influence of the English Deists as ephemeral 
and shallow, there can be no doubt that they set stones rolling 
which ran a tremendous course all over the Continent, and of 
which we are far from having heard the last in England. The 
single name of Voltaire is enough to show what they did, and 
Voltaire was the pupil of Bolingbroke. It is one of the most 
singular facts in the history of theology that Deism should have 
been of English growth, and that, when translated to the Con- 
tinent, it should have encountered hardly any opposition of an 
intellectual kind worth mentioning, whilst in England it should 
have been so decisively defeated in controversy that it had to 
be reimported from the Continent before it could take any fresh 


at all that the fact was so. France and Germany both learnt 
the greater part of their scepticism from England, though Bayle 
might certainly have given them lessons in it; but in France 
and Germany in the eighteenth century, orthodoxy, after the 
time of Leibn 

England Butler, Berkeley, Warburton, Lardner, Paley, and Abra- 
ham Tucker (whose orthodoxy, however, was of a very peculiar 
kind) were not only better writers, but men of quite a different 
calibre from their opponents, if we except always Hume and 
Gibbon. Few subjects would better deserve attention than a full 
inquiry into the question why this was the case. We can refer 
to the fact only as illustrating Butler’s position. He and his 
fellow apologists occupy in the history of controversy a position 
a little like that which the allied Sovereigns of 1815 occupy in 
political history. They won an undoubted victory, and checked and 
to some extent diverted a 
been conclusive. The old questions, both in politics and in 
theology, are still outstanding ; and as the European Frage set- 
tlement of 1815 has proved to be very far from final, so the tri- 


the resemblance is very superficial. Butler was emphatically an 
a priori reasoner, and a believer in intuition on moral subjects, 
His correspondence with Clarke, an extraordinary effort ‘for g 
young man of twenty-one, is a sufficient proof of this; and qj 
the rest of his writings are in perfect harmony, when caye. 
fully considered, with the principles of that correspondence, 
The curious part of Butler's philosophical and controversial 
position is that he had very much in common with his rincipal 
antagonists; and the most plausible charge that can Be made 
against him is that he did not sufficiently show how his 
apologetic writings were to be reconciled with his own principles 
as expressed in his Sermons. It is, however, no doubt true that 


_ some very great and many eminent men, from the days of Descartes 


to our own, have united a belief in @ priori reasoning with that 
firm hold of facts which is what people usually mean by the in. 
ductive spirit; and Butler, on his own subjects, affords an excel. 
lent example of the characteristic merits of this class. He had 
ae as much sympathy with the geometrical style in which 

escartes, Spinosa, Leibnitz, and Newton propounded their re- 
spective philosophies as with the style to which we are aceus- 
tomed in the present day, and which aims almost exclusively at the 


| description and classification of observed facts. He uses, indeed, the 


more modern style, because it was better suited for the age in which 
he lived, and more likely to persuade those whom he addressed ; 
but his Sermons abound with proof that his heart was in the other 


| method, that he looked within for his knowledge quite as much ag 


natural foundation. 
itz, had hardly any champions at all, whilst in | 


_ without, and that, though he constantly insisted on the import- 
hold on the English mind. There can, however, be no doubt | 


ance of external observation to religious belief, and held that 
all objections to orthodox Christianity might be dealt with on 
the principles common to himself and the more modern school 
of philosophy, he considered the older school as its true and 
In order to give detailed proof of this 
from his Sermons, it would be necessary to show the assumptions 
on which they proceed, and to criticize minutely their phraseology, 
which is founded on that belief in nature considered as a constitu- 


_ tion or organized whole, and in the essential fitness of things, 


which is the characteristic mark of the @ priori thinker. The con- 
stant use of the words “fit,” “fitting,” and the like, and the con- 
ception of vice as something “disproportionate ” to nature, are 
sufficient illustrations of this. To follow this out, however, would 
be tedious ; and we will therefore try to give a short statement of 


_a few of the principal propositions of Butler’s Sermons, with a 
_view to showing on some future occasion their relation to the 


at movement, but neither victory has | 


o"gy. 
The first two subjects of that part of the Sermons which can 


| be regarded as in any way connected with-each other are God and 


umph of the English — of the eighteenth century, solid and | 


highly important and beneticial as it was in many respects, has not 
finally closed the controversies in which it formed an important 
epoch. If we try to estimate the part which Butler played in 
this controversy, and to extract from the vague conventional praise 
which is so lavishly bestowed upon him a definite notion of the 
results which he really did obtain, it is natural to consider the 
question with reference, first, to his Sermons, and, next, to his 
Analogy. We shall contine ourselves for the present to the former, 
reserving for a future occasion some observations on the latter. 
Though Butler's fame rests principally on the Analogy, it 
appears to us that his Sermons are in every respect entitled to 
take precedence of his more celebrated and popular performance. 
They contain far more of Butler himself. They are written 
on his own principles, and not, as he himself observes of the 
Analogy, on the principles of others; and here and there, 


Man, or rather the Divine and the Human Natures. Though the 
three celebrated Sermons on Human Nature stand first, and are 
much the best known of these celebrated performances, it will be 


_ found that in order of thought those which treat on the other topic 


ought to have the precedence. The famous Sermons on the Love 
of God are, in our judgment, not only the greatest of Butler's 
writings, but also the first to which a person who wishes to under- 
stand them as a whole should attend. Controversially, no doubt, 
this is not true, for the Sermons on Human Nature form a 
preface to them by showing what Butler understood by Love in 
general, and how he distinguished different forms of it; but to a 
reader who views the subject not controversially, but in good 
faith and with a real wish to enter into his author’s meaning, this 


' introduction is not necessary. Even if the 13th and 14th Sermons 


though it must be owned at rare intervals, they allow the reader | 


to get a glimpse of a vein of feeling less habitually cheerless 
than that which pervades the Analogy. If, indeed, Butler 
had written nothing but the Analogy, and if his character and 
career had been as retired, for instance, as that of Hooker, he 
would have been remembered as an advocate of consummate skill 
and caution ; but it would always have been a moot point whether 
he was not a greater sceptic than those against whom he pleaded, 
and whether, substantially, his triumph had not consisted in 
a skilful trumping of scepticism by reversing its action. His 
Sermons certainly show that such an impression would have 
been very unjust. No one who reads them can doubt that 
their author was not merely a devout believer in religion, but a 
profoundly pious man. They form the natural introduction to the 
Analogy, which is liable to great misconstruction if it is read 
without reference to them, and which indeed it is not altogether 
easy to reconcile with the principles which they lay down. We 
will try shortly to state a few of their leading principles, and to 
show how they are related to the Analogy. 


stood alone, such a reader would be perfectly able to understand 
them, and to see how they formed a foundation for the rest of his 
teaching. 

Men, he says, are so constituted “as to feel certain affec- 
tions upon the sight or contemplation of certain objects,” which 
affections “rest in those objects as an end, i.c. are satisfied with 
them.” Love is the relation between such an affection and its 
object. When we contemplate a good man with approbation for his 
goodness, to that extent we love him. Unite goodness with wisdom 
and power in the same person, and this love increases, Exalt 
them to the pitch of infinity, and let the person in whom the 
reside be “our proper guardian and governor, having in view” 
the general happiness of all with whom “he hath to do,” and 
being “really our friend, and kind and good to us in particular, 
and so far approving us that we had nothing servilely to fear from 
him.” Let his scheme of government be beyond our powers of com- 
prehension, and let our own state be such that we “ are in a pro- 
gress of being towards something further.” Between such a be’ 
and the feelings of “joy, gratitude, reverence, love, trust, 
dependence,” “ there 1s as real a ndence as between the 


Correspo! er 
_ lowest appetite of sense and its object.” “That such a being is not 


Of the many commonplaces which have been devised about | . 
| God is the natural object of the several affections, love, reverence, 


Butler, none is so common as that which compares him to Bacon. 
We have seen a copy of the Analogy in the first page of which the 
owner, when an undergraduate, had inscribed (in perfect ignorance 
of the fact that Chalmers had done the very same thing), “ This 
work might be entitled An ee of the Principles of In- 
ductive Philosophy to Revealed Religion.” Under this, with a 
date a few years later, was written (what Chalmers did not write), 


‘When I wrote this I had no knowledge of Inductive Philo- | 


sophy, and not much of Revealed Religion.” This candid re- 
tractation was, we think, well founded. There is a superficial 
resemblance between Butler and the common notion of Bacon, but 


* Works of Bishop Butler. 2 vols. Oxtord, 


a creature, but the Almighty God,” makes no other difference than 
that of exalting and confirming these feelings. Thus, “ Almighty 


fear, desire of approbation.” These together produce “ resignation to 
the Divine Wit, which is the general temper belonging to this 
state, which ought to be the habitual frame of our mind and heart, 
and to be exercised at p seasons more distinctly in acts of 
devotion.” This temper is perfect “when we rest in his will as 
our end, as being in itself most just and right and good. And 
where is the impossibility of such an affection to what is just and 
right and geek, oils a loyalty of heart to the Governor of 
the we as shall prevail over all sinister or indirect desires of 
our own?” 
This will be found, after all, to have been the central belief in 
Butler's mind, the cardinal point on which all his other specu- 
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ions depend ; and there is much in other parts of his writings 
ach i it necessary to bear this in mind, for fear of doing 
him injustice. Upon what theoretical grounds he based his belief 
in God and in the attributes which in these Sermons are dwelt 
upon with such a mixture of awe and love, he nowhere says in so 
many words. It is probable that, like other men, he owed them 
more to a pious education and devout cast of mind than to any 
chain of reasoning; but such a man could not, of course, be 
without a theoretical basis for his belief. It must, however, be 
admitted that his writings contain no full and precise account of 


it; and this is their great defect, for there can be no doubt that. 


the Analogy must have suggested to many thousands of serious 


readers the question which it evidently suggested to Pitt—Why , 


believe in a good God at all, if that belief is so encumbered 
with difficulties that those who embrace it can be shown to be 
inconsistent if they refuse on moral grounds to accept almost 
any established form of religion? There are, however, in- 
dications in Butler of the grounds on which he held this cardinal 
doctrine, though there is no express statement of them. His 
correspondence with Clarke goes to the edge of saying that he 
considered the existence of God and His moral attributes to be 
established by demonstrative proof, and the same is implied in 
the general cast of his Sermons, though we do not think it is 
anywhere expressly stated. Probably the unconscious influence of 
alife of piety and devotion filled him with an inward persuasion 
of its truth, which led him to expect with too much confidence 
that others would think as he did, and to be too sure that he had 
reduced his antagonist ad alsurdum when he had shown that his 

rinciples led to the denial of a doctrine which to himself appeared 
absolutely certain and undeniable. Be this how it may, it is, we 
think, indisputable that the belief, and the affections rising out of 
that belief, which are so earnestly asserted in the two Sermons in 

uestion, were as a fact the leading fundamental articles of 
Butler's creed, and were believed by him to be altogether beyond 
the reach of any doubt which it was not a sin to entertain. 

Passing from this, we come to his well-known Sermons on 
Human Nature, to which those on Compassion, Resentment, and 
the Forgiveness of Injuries form a sort of supplement. Even if 
these Sermons were less well known than they are, it would be 
foolish to try to sum them up, for the operation has been already 
performed by their author in a passage which could not be abbre- 
viated, and which requires no addition — 

The nature of man is adapted to some course of conduct or other. Upon 
comparing some actions with this nature they appear suitable and corre- 

ndent to it; from comparison of other actions with the same nature 

ere arises to our view some unsuitableness or disproportion. ‘The corre- 
spondence of actions to the nature of the agent renders them natural ; their 
disproportion to it unnatural. That an action is correspondent to the nature 
of the agent does not arise from its being agreeable to the principle which 
happens to be the strongest ; for it may be so and yet be quite dispropor- 
tionate to the nature of the agent. ‘The correspondence, therefore, or dispro- 
portion, arises from somewhat else. This can be nothing but a difference in 
nature and kind, altogether distinct from strength, between the inward prin- 
ciples, Some, then, are in nature and kind superior to others ; and the corre- 
spondence arises from the action being conformable to the higher principle, 
and the unsuitableness from its being contrary to it. Reasonable self-love 
and conscience are the chief or superior principles in the nature of man ; 
because an action may be suitable to this nature though all other principles 
be violated, but becomes unsuitable if either of those are. Conscience and self- 
love, if we understand our true happiness, always lead the same way. Dut 
and interest are perfectly coincident, for the most part, in this worl 
entirely and in every instance if we take in the future and the whole ; this 
being implied in the notion of a good and perfect administration of things. 

Thus Butler's doctrine, on the whole, resolves itself into the 
following articles:—1. Belief in a perfect God, who, however, 
acts in a sphere too wide to be comprehended in any degree by our 
intelligence. 2. Belief in a constitution or nature of the human 
faculties, composed of various elements related to each other in 
fixed ways—conscience and reasonable self-love or prudence being 
the directing and predominant faculties. 3. Belief in the dis- 
tinction between cunscience and self-love, and in the ultimate 
identity of their results in the long run, founded on the first 
of these three articles. It would occupy too much time and space 
to show how this theory was related to the speculations of the 
time, but we may just observe that the tendency against which 
Butler protests most habitually and most strongly is what he re- 
eed as the abuse of analysis—the habit of resolving all the 
ifferent affections of the mind into different forms of some one 
a ion, such as the love of power or the love of self. 

ven when he does not expressly name Hobbes, he is continually 
writing at him, and, if he had lived a hundred years later, would 
no doubt have written at Bentham in the same manner. In this 
he certainly opposed a real evil, but he did so at the expense of 
falling into the opposite error of supposing that, wherever you find 
two words, there must be two things to correspond with them. 
He nowhere clearly describes what he means by Conscience, nor 
does he in any degree account for its difference in different men, 
or show how it differs, if at all, from an habitual recollection of 
such principles of conduct as each individual happens to have 
ted. e does not, indeed, appear to have perceived that, 

until by some means we have acquired far more knowledge than 
We possess at present about the mind and its ways of acting, all 
our language about its different faculties, and all attempts to 
arrange them according to a natural hierarchy, are little better 
than conjecture. When you do not know what you mean 
by a faculty, how can you say that there is a distinction in 
nature and kind between different faculties, and a natural 
supremacy in some over others? If the passage quoted above 
is carefully considered, it will appear both to begin and end 


with an assumption. What proof is there that the nature of 
man is adapted to some course of conduct or other? Why may 
not the nature of A be quite different from that of B, and wh 
may not. C be unsuited for any course of conduct whatever 
For what course of conduct is an idiot’s nature adapted, and is 
not he aman? The final proposition, that conscience and self- 
love must in the long run coincide, “this being implied in the 
notion of a good and perfect administration of things,” is one 
which ought never to be forgotten in reading Butler, for, if it is 
borne in mind, it will be found to qualify very deeply a large part 
of the Analogy. If we can infer anything whatever from what is 
implied in the notion of a and perfect administration of 
things, we have in our hands a means of judging of the truth of 
theological doctrines against the use of which by others, arguin 
what he himself believed, Butler continually 
he whole drift of the Analogy is to compel his antagonists 
to look at facts. Yet he himself in this sets up & 
different test. Conscience and self-love cannot, he says, full 
out in the long run, because a good and perfect administration 
of things would imply the contrary. tis, however, an in- 
disputable fact that they do fall out in the short run; why, then, 
should they not fall out finally? This is just the same sort of 
argument which is constantly insisted on in the , 

Other points in the reasoning are not, to us at least, altogether 
satisfactory; but the general result of the whole, as bearing on the 
argument of the y, is what we specially wish to point out. 
It is that Butler himself had an 4 priori creed, that this @ priort 
creed was itself open to the difficulties 4 posteriori which he was so 
much in the habit of applying to the a priori belief of other people, 
and that thus the effect of his Neen is far less harshly trium- 
phant than it is usually supposed to he. It may be added that it 
is more humane and kindly. The two great points in all religion 
are belief in God and belief in a something divine in man, explain 
it how you will. These two great points Butler held, not merel 
as against objectors, but with a positive personal belief, and wi 
a greater consciousness of the fact that they are encumbered 
with difficulties than is usually ascribed to him. Of the divine 
side of the subject he speaks dogmatically, and without describing 
the process by which he reached his result. Of the human 
side we do not think hes satisfactorily, because he is too 
precise, and looks too little at the vast variety of facts which really 
are relevant to the inquiry into the nature of conscience ; but he 
gives something like the truth, and denounces very vigorously the 
abuse of a process of which, in our opinion, he much underrated 
the use—the process of analysis. 

It is difficult to leave the subject without a word on the well- 
known question of Butler's style. He himself protests against the 
imputation of obscurity, and his unrestricted admirers always say 
that he is obscure only because the subject on which he writes 
is in its own nature difficult, and because he disdains ornament. 
There is some truth in this, but not the whole truth. Butler is 
obscure, partly, no doubt, because he writes on a difficult subject in a 
compressed style, but partly also because the gloom and languor 
of his disposition prevented him from expressing himself with 
life and spirit, and from using appropriate illustrations. Hume 
is quite as profound, and is not in the least obscure. Abraham 
Tucker is probably a closer reasoner, and he illustrates every 
proposition till its meaning is as plain as daylight. Specific 
eoost however, is better than mere assertion. Take the 

ollowing sentence: — “Of the several affections or inward 
sensations which particular objects excite in man, there are some 
the having of which implies the love of them when are 
reflected upon.” It ap from what follows that “them ” and 
“they” refer, not to the objects, but to the affections; but who 
would have discovered this from the sentence itself. Would not 
the following turn have made the whole much clearer —“ There 
are certain affections which every one who feels them approves 
whenever he is conscious of feeling them, and these affections 
are excited by certain objects.” e heaviness, the gloom, the 
want of life which pervaded all Butler’s writings were real 


it. 


THE BRITISH DOG.* 


R. JESSE apologizes, in his preface to two thick volumes 

on the British , for the “rugged form” in which his 

work is presented to the public, on the ground that he has not 
been able to spare enough time from professional avocations. Such 
an excuse must be taken for what it is worth. It may perhaps 
mitigate the wrath of the reader at having to wade through a 
somewhat amorphous mass of disquisition upon every branch of 
Anglo-canine history; and it may save critics the trouble of arguing 
that a book thus condemned by its own author is unnecessarily 
long and shapeless. The work is, in fact, in a half-baked condition. 
Mr. Jesse has tumbled out large masses of information, some of 
which is curious and recondite, and some of it commonplace and 
insipid, without taking the pains to distil any particular moral 
from the crude mass. He tells usa deal about the ancient 
forest laws concerning dogs ; he quotes copiously all that has beer 
said about dogs in such books as Edmund de Langley’s Master 
of the Game, Twici's Art de Venerie, Juliana Berners’ of Hunt- 


ing, Turbervile’s Book of Falconrie, Gervase Markham’s Country 
* Researches into the Hi of the British George R. Jesse. 
London: Robert Hardwicke 1866. : 
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all future panegyrists of the dog family may extract materials to 
illustrate what Mr. Jesse calls the “sublime virtues” of their 
favourites. But the materials appear to have rather overwhelmed 
their collector; he has presented us with a very copious text, 
which is very much in want of a commentary; and the book 
seems to be almost entirely composed of what ought to have been 
merely illustrative matter. Mr. Jesse apparently looks upon his- 
tory as a vast desert, the few oases of which consist of passages 
illustrative of canine peculiarities; to him the disappearance of 
the alaunte and the Irish greyhound, and the increasing rarity of 
the old English mastiff, mark the great historical epochs. The lion 
in the fable complained that, if he had been the statuary, the 
struggle between men and lions would have been very differently 
represented ; but dogs may take comfort in the thought that, 
although a few tnifling defects have prevented them from 
competing with human historians, Mr. Jesse has at least 
laid the groundwork of a history from the dog’s point of view. 
Mr. Buckle selected the history of England as that which was the 
best substitute for a general history of civilization; and Mr. Jesse, 
following the same track, has taken the English dog as the type of 
the whole canine family. French, German, and even Indian and 
Esquimaux, dogs come in for incidental notices ; but we are proud 
to see that the British dog occupies a position analogous to that 
which, we need hardly say, is occupied . his master as the central 
figure of the human race. 

Mr. Jesse, as we have said, has not himself drawn any moral 
from his accumulation of facts; but we may attempt to develo 
the moral which he has been content to indicate. It woul 
apparently be to the effect that the true test of a nation’s state 
of civilization is to be found in its dogs, and, as a corollary from 
this, that the British dog is possessed of nearly every virtue 
under heaven. The lowest tribe of mankind is the Anda- 
man Islanders, who, we are told, have “neither dogs, nor any 
religion or idea of a God.” Above these degraded beings 
come the Esquimaux, who make indeed great use of their 
dogs; but the dogs are very uncivilized; they are suspected 
of intrigues with wolves, they have a playful way of occa- 
sionally eating old women and children, and, as a clear proof 
of their low intellectual condition, they scarcely know how 
to bark. The barbarism of their masters is sufficiently shown by 
their modes of punishment, the most approved of which is to fix 
the dog’s muzzle in the snow and to beat him over the nose with a 
stone or a stick. Passing to the other end of the scale, we find 
that the py dog is possessed of no less than forty virtues 
enumerated by Mr. Jesse, besides a long list of what he calls 
“ powers of mind.” Thus he is capable of combining, of repaying 
benefits, of submitting to phat treatment; he is sensible to 
ridicule, he will die of jealousy on his master’s marriage, he can 
understand language, and his own voice is most expressive ; he 
can recognise portraits, divine character, and, most surprising of 
all, commit suicide. The virtues of the dog have been described 
until, like Robespierre’s Supreme Being, he is in danger of be- 
coming a bore to us. We grow sceptical, and seek for some other 
explanation of their proceedings. One of the most celebrated of dogs 
is the animal commemorated by Scott and Wordsworth, who dis- 
tinguished himself by “ chasing the hill fox and the raven away” 
from the remains of his master. We almost regret to repeat the 
interpretation which has been put upon this interesting creature’s 
performance, as candidly related by Mr. Jesse. An unromantic 
native, it seems, suggested that the dog drove away the depreda- 
tors, not in order to preserve his master’s body for Christian 
burial, but—we hesitate to repeat the accusation—in order to eat 
him himself. Mr. Jesse again describes an English retriever 
which showed a superhuman power of presentiment. He piteously 
entreated to be let into a bungalow with his master one night, and 
being unluckily excluded, was carried off before morning by a 
cheetah. The sceptical reader will perhaps imagine that he 
might have discovered the neighbourhood of the cheetah by 


dog for their king and their barometer.” Mr. Jesse informs us, 

a fit of enthusiasm, that it is rather a religious than a superstitions 
belief that dogs will be admitted to another and a better world, ang 
he speaks with some severity of those “ superpious folks who deny 
with indignation any such ideas, desirous apparently to keep the 
good things of the next world, like those of the present, to them. 
selves.” 7 is some relief to discover that creatures treading sg 
hard upon our heels partake in some degree of our weaknesses and 
errors, as well as of our virtues. Thus, there was a “little 
Havanna dog” at Honfleur which had a surgical operation per. 
formed upon it; its misery was so great that at last it esea, 
from the house, rushed frantically “to the sea, and, swimming out 
a little distance, put its head under water and drowned 
itself.” This, he adds, was said not to be its first attem 
at self-destruction. Dogs, moreover, as Dr. Kane informs 
are subject to mental disease. The beasts which were exposed to 
the hardships of his winter in the Arctic Seas went mad from the 
absence of light. The epilepsy, which was the first manifestation 
of disease among them, was followed by true lunacy :— 

They bark frequently at nothing, and walk in straight and curved lines, 
with anxious and unwearying perseverance. They fawn on you, but 
without seeming to appreciate the notice you give them in return, pushi 
their heads against your person, or oscillating with a strange pantomime of 
fear. Their most intelligent actions seem pantomimic ; sometimes they claw 

ou, as if trying to burrow into your sealskins ; sometimes they remain for 
ours in moody silence, and then start off howling, as if pursued, and run 
up and down for hours, 

We need say nothing of dogs dying for grief at the loss of their 
masters, of dogs saving men’s lives, of dogs finding their way 
home by mysterious instinct or more mysterious reasoning, of d 
like Gelert defending their master’s children or property, and of 
dogs like the «white little hound with a crooked nose,” which 
waked the Prince of Orange in time to save him from being 
seized by the Duke of Alva. Such anecdotes have rather a 
biographical than an historical interest. The philosophical 
inquirer will be more interested in Mr. Jesse’s history of the 
fighting dogs of England, which illustrates at once the human 
and the canine character. It is curious to remark the intense satis- 
faction with which the British public appears to have always 
regarded anything in the way of a fight. When a strange beast 
came over to our shores, instead of exhibiting him in zoological 
gardens, the first experiment tried was to match him against a 
sufficient number of mastiffs and bulldogs. Thus, in 1721, a 
“wild and savage panther” was backed to fight twelve English 
dogs for 300/.—one dog to come on at atime. On the same day 
a bear was to be baited; a “ mad green bull to be turned loose in 
the gaming place, with fireworks all over him, and bulldogs after 


large 


the sense of smell. Mr. Jesse, however, seems to accept the | 


theory of presentiment, and he only doubts the truth of another 
anecdote, telling how, on the eve of a battle, the dogs de- 
serted the side about to be conquered, use the want 
of Leap ge which it displays is inconsistent with the whole 
nature of the d Then he tells us of a dog which regularly 
attended a Methodist chapel, until his master was drowned 
in a fit of intoxication; it seems doubtful whether he then 
ceased because his example was no longer useful, or because his 


religious —— had received a fatal shock. Another dog, | 


a large bloodhound, regularly attended the parish church at 


Brixham, until he one duy protested too ene 
gularity, he joined a 


him; and an ass to be baited on the same stage.” In 1747,8 
white sea-bear was to be baited at Mr. Broughton’s amphitheatre ; 
any gentleman who brought a dog to be admitted gratis. The 
same pa a tiger, eight feet long, and three years afterwards a 
orway bear, was to be baited. Horses were baited occa- 
sionally. Lion-baiting was evidently a most popular sport when 
lions could be procured, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James L; 
and we have most minute accounts of the prowess exhibited by 
the mastiffs, which would imply, to our mind, that the lions were 
rather out of condition. Holinshed speaks of an English mastiff 
which without help pulled down “ a huge bear, then a pard, and 
last of all a lion, each after other, before the French King, 
in one day.” Probably the art of “ crossing” a fight was 
tolerably well understood even then. The last lion-bait 
is said to have been at Warwick in 1825, when, after two bull- 
dogs had been disabled, a third pinned the lion by the nose half a 
dozen times, and was at last removed in a dying state. Bull-baiting 
was successfully defended by Wyndham in 1802, in Parliament; 
it was looked upon with favour by Dr. Parr; and it was carried 
on in the mining districts of Staffordshire till 1836. Fifty-two 
years ago, indeed, “bulls decked out with ribbons were taken 
down Oxford Street on Sundays, then along the Edgeware Road 
to Kilburn, and there baited.” Mr. Jesse regards the gradual 
decay of this amusement, as some writers regard the decay of the 
military spirit among nations, with rather mingled feelings. The 
old dog is becoming extinct, as the old feudal baron died out 
before him, and both races had certain pugnacious virtues. The 
bulldog is first mentioned in 1636; he appears to have been bred 
from the mastiff, in order to obtain the most diminutive animal 
which could pin a bull; but the true bulldog is himself becoming 
rare. The disgusting abortions exhibited at Shows are deformities 
from foot to muzzle, mere caricatures of the original race, 
and totally incapable of pinning a veteran bull. The bulldog’s 
yo is gone, and he has been generally supplanted 
the bull-terrier, probably destined himself to pass away in. 
rogress of civilization, when dogfighting, still secretly practised, 
mes extinct. Our dogs may say :— 

tas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 

Nos neyuiores, mox daturos 

Progeniem vitiosiorem. 


rgetically against the Mr. Jesse denounces the atrocities which accompanied bull-bait- 
preaching of a strange clergyman; being excluded for this irre- | ing. 


But, he says, those persons who go to the extreme of 


ethodist congregation, where his behaviour thinking that all the spectators were animated by san 


was “ most respectful and devotional.” Itseems, however, that his feelings do an injustice. They admired courage, vigour, ead 
mae ey tried the nerves of the Dissenters so much that he wasde- address. Prize-tights, he says, are contests of the same kind, and 
from attendiny the services of any religious denomination we may sately predict that, if there is an end of the courage 


whatever. After this we are scarcely surprised at certain quotations and 
from Southey, telling how a dog was exhibited, in1718, who could | “ the 


distinctly articulate sentences in German, French, and English ; and 


irit of fair play in which they were conducted, 
pl order will become a base ‘rabble of cowards 
willing instruments of the factious d 


and assassins, 


: emagogue, 
how “the Ptamphaoniens,” whoever they may have been, “hud a and ready at any time to sacrifice the higher order and the 


Contentments, and so on down to the Sporting Magazine. He de- | = 
scribes alauntes, spaynolfes, and trundle-tails, gives us the ancient Empir 
3 laws of coursing, the early methods of fox-hunting, bull-baiting, and | us hop 
: thief-hunting, tells all kinds of anecdotes, from Gelert’s exploit with | of som 
Se the wolf down to the “eccentricities of Doll, a spaniel’’; and quotes | which 
poetry from the Livre du Roy Modus et de la Royne Bacio down to | may st 
the Band of Hope Review. In fact, the book is a mine from which in a 
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pire to the envy, ambition, and hatred of the foreigner.” Let 
pe that, if the decay of the British bulldog marks the decay 
fighting qualities in the country, the sublime virtues 
which Mr. Jesse discovers in other still flourishing breeds of dogs 
may stimulate us to an honourable rivalry, and lead us to emulate 
in fidelity, charity, and intelligence the still gory | terriers, 
spaniels foxhounds, and sheepdogs. So long as we have such 
models before our eyes, all hope of national virtue is not lost. 


ANCIENT HISTORY.* 

SKETCH of Ancient History, in a ongeetion form, 
A from its dawn in Egypt and Assyria to the fall of the 
Western Empire of Rome, has long been wanting in our litera- 
ture. Of convenient manuals of the subject there is a fair supply, 
and our encyclopedias contain some admirable articles on both 
Eastern and Western history. With what we may term depart- 
mental, in contrast to universal, history, we are also richly supplied 
by Dr. Arnold and Mr, Merivale, Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote, 
Mr. Kenrick and Professor Rawlinson. But hitherto we have had 
no work upon Ancient History treating of the rise, progress, de- 
cline, and concatenation of the four great empires of the world, at all 
commensurate with the theme, or with the principal sections and 
subdivisions of it, in Assyria, Persia, Egypt, Judea, Greece, and 
Rome. Under no circumstances can such a work be an easy one, 

et the present time affords means for the execution of it possessed 

no former period. Our knowledge of the seats of ancient civiliza- 
tion has, within the last fifty years, been largely increased by the 
ity and the facilities for “running to and fro upon the 
earth.” From languages and symbols dumb and inexpressive for 
the seal of silence has been broken; from monuments long 
buried beneath ruinous heaps the veil of secrecy has been wholly 
or partially lifted. Even with nations which have inscribed their 
annals in books we have become, in the same period, better 
acquainted than formerly, since an improved system of philology 
has furnished us with new keys for the interpretation of them. 

Mr. rane come has endeavoured to supply the acknowledged 
want, and revised, in the three volumes before us, the whole 
field of ancient history. At first sight, perhaps, the term “ compen- 
dious” may be thought ill-bestowed upon them, for the volumes 
are bulky and closely printed. Yet, when it is considered that the 
start from the creation of the world, and come down to the 76th 
year of the Christian era; that they deal with both ml and 
secular history; that they contain the records, not merely of 
four great empires, but also of many lesser kingdoms and 
States; and that they touch upon many subjects—eloquence and 
law, literature and art, philosophy and mauners—we think that 
they cannot justly be taxed with unnecessary bulk or prolixity, 
Their author—fearing perhaps that their dimensions may tempt 
timid readers to put them into a pair of scales, or to count their 
leaves before they begin to cut them—warns us that, “ in traversing 
so large a space of human history, it has been his aim to condense 
and arrange the facts without reducing them to bare annals.” In 
our opinion he has done wisely, for indiscreet brevity is sometimes 
as great a fault and as tedious as prolixity. Of all species of dull 
books, we hold an epitome of history to be the greatest nuisance. 
Livy at times spins too long a yarn, but at least he can be read 
and but he must have the “dura messorum ilia” 
who can digest the abridgments of Florus or Eutropius. For the 
work he has undertaken, the author came well prepared by his 
contributions to many departments of ancient history in the 
Dictionaries of Classical Antiquities, Biography, and Geography. 
History, indeed, makes far higher demands upon the writers of it 
than such cyclopaedias ; yet the value of the apprenticeship cannot 
be doubted, and frequently displays itself in these volumes. 

Many histories entitled “ universal” have no just pretensions to 
the name. They are simply collections, in few or in many 
volumes, of all that is known about certain nations and periods of 
time. They might far more conveniently be printed as separate 
works on Assyria, Persia, Macedon, and Rome. Long eras and 
many portions of the annals of these empires have as little to do 
with one another as the fortunes and vicissitudes of Spain have for 
centuries to do with those of Great Britain. It is when Assyria 
any to come into contact with Persia, when Persia begins to 

ect the condition of Egypt or Greece, when the wedge of Rome 

ns to split up the masses of the Macedonian kingdoms, that 
universal history takes the place of what we have ventured 
to term departmental history. The points of contact, the causes 
and the mode of concatenation, are accordingly questions of 
the highest moment for all who undertake a general survey of 
ancient history. Down to those points the narrative should be in 
great measure a prologue; below them commences the proper 
action of the historical drama. We require, indeed, to be told woes 
manner of people were the Assyrians, and why they were super- 
seded by the Persians; we need to learn why, when they came 
into collision with each other, Persia with its myriads proved 
weak, and Greece with its thousands proved strong. But, except 
m works ially devoted to Assyria and Persia, we do not 
require to know more than this. The proper aim of uni- 
versal history is to trace, to weigh, to describe the share 
which each’ primary nation or confederacy of nations has 
taken in the education of the human race; and to neither 


* An Ancient History, rom the Earliest Records to the Fall of the Western 
60 By Pp th, B.A. 3 vols. London: Walton & Maberly. 


of the first two of the ancient empires can much oreo or influ- 
ence in this respect, whether open or secret, be ascri For us 
the principal interest in ia arises from its contact with the 
Hebrew people, and the chief value of Persian history lies in its 
connection with the politics of Greece. A handful of Teutons, Huns, 
or Sclavonians has, at different times, more powerfully affected the 
— of the human race than either the kuytes or the Persian 
pire. 

In an accurate, and indeed eloquent, criticism on Gibbon’s great 
work—too long, we regret, for extracting—Mr. Philip Smith proves 
‘himself to be well acquainted with the theory of historical pro- 
portion. What he writes of the “ Decline and Fall” is applicable 
to universal history in general. use an empire is vast, it does 
not follow that it is great; because the area of a State is small, it 
is not therefore necessarily feeble. What the student of such 
works as that now under consideration requires to be told of ancient 
empires and peoples is, first, their ethnographical relations to the 
great human family ; next, the vary character of the region they 
occupied ; then the degree and the kind of civilization they attained ; 
and, lastly, the inheritance they bequeathed, secular or spirit 
in arts or in arms, in commerce or in sciénce, in the principles 
government or in systems of philosophy, to those who took their 
place, by absorbing, conquering, or in any other way modifyin 
their original characteristics. Qn all these points—and no one o' 
them is unimportant—Mr. Philip Smith is generally a safe guide, 
and his narrative is therefore far in advance of such collections 
as the Ancient Universal History or Rollin, although each of 
them, and the latter especially, is not without considerable merits. 

An easy task, by comparison, had writers upon ancient history 
in former generations, They read, collected, arranged what 
Herodotus and his Greek successors, and what Livy or Polybius, 
had been able to tell them, and they seasoned their narratives, 
often agreeably and piously enough, with —— common- 
places and theological dogmas. t it was long before any one 
asked himself whether Plutarch was at all less to be trusted than 
Thucydides, or whether the first decade of Livy was much more 
authentic than the tales of Geoffrey of Monmouth. We now use 
harsher measures with the ancients. We put them into the 
witness-box instead of placing them on the bench. We give them 
clearly to understand that we will put up with no nonsense. We 
admit them to have been unmatched in their mode of narrating, 
but as to the substance and truth of their story we make no con- 
cessions. “We regret, gentlemen, that circumstances prevent our 
putting you on your oaths, and indeed, could we do so, you, as 

, might not be competent to be sworn; but we shall take 
leave to sift your evidence, and if we can prove that you have 
all the time’been telling bouncers, we use the freedom of 
bidding you stand down.” 

It is both curious and instructive to compare the scheme of 
writing ancient hi approved by the wise and learned Bacon 
with that of one who has not unaptly been termed the Bacon of 
historical inquiry. Bacon, though he discerned the errors of 
natural sap gy never suspected that the ancient historians 
were often as from a true method in history as the most 
strenuous disciple of Aristotle or the most subtle of the school- 
men was from a true method in physical science. He shared in 
the plenary faith of the time. seems never to have suspected 
Sallust of being little better than a pamphleteer, scarcely 
less disingenuous than Bolingbroke or Junius, or Diodorus the 
Sicilian of being as credulous in some matters as Pliny the natu- 
ralist. In the midst of many profound remarks upon the kinds of 
“ Just and Perfect History”—remarks of which the fruit is in some 
instances yet to be gathered—he says :— 

For the history of exemplar States, it is extant in . Not 
but I could wish there San a perfect course idee ker Grecia from 
Theseus to Philopeemen (what time the affairs of Grecia drowned and 
extinguished in the affairs of Rome), and for Rome from Romulus to Jus- 
tinian, who may be truly said to be ultimus Romanorum. In which sequences 
of story the text of Thucydides and Xenophon in the one, and the texts of 
Livius, Polybius, Sallustius, Cesar Appianus, Tacitus, Herodianus, in the 
other, to be kept entire without any diminution at all, and only to be supplied 
and continued. But this is matter of magnificence rather to be commended 
than required. 

Niebuhr, after paying a well-merited tribute to those who 
treated of the oat of Rome during the first two centuries 
after the revival of letters, and acknowledging the philosophic 
worth of Macchiavel and Montesquieu, and the “ noble master- 
work, Gibbon’s History,” observes that “if we a con- 
tinuous narrative in the histories of Livy and Tacitus, extendi 
with the exception of the last years of Augustus, from the origin 
of the city down to Nerva, it would be presumptuous and idle to 
en in relating the same events with those historians. We 
should only want to correct the misrepresentations during the 
earlier and to sever the poetical ingredients from what is 
historically sure and well-grounded.” Bacon’s reverence for the 
ancients led him to regard their mere words as sufficient ; Niebuhr, 
admitting that it would be presumptuous to vie with them in 
beauty of their style, applies the torch of criticism to their 
statements. 

Mr. Philip Smith, in the Introduction to his volumes, canvasses 
certain modern theories of ancient history. We have y said 
that it is one thing to combine in a volume, or in a series of 
chapters, the annals of Egypt and Greece; another to show how 
these countries crossed, osculated, and reacted upon each other. 
Bacon, in the words already cited—“what time the affairs of 
Grecia drowned and extinguished in the affairs of Rome ”—hints 


at a material duty, and indeed a grive difficulty, for those who 
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treat ancient history as a connected mass, in which the main | livelier colours and more vital interest. There are few moments —— 
elements of all ancient and of much modern civilization also com- | in history more important in themselves, or more striking to the the au’ 
bine or resist, modify or extinguish, one another, as it were by | imagination, than that in which a King of Persia looked down for taken | 
some chemical process. At what epoch or at what crisis sh the first time upon the sea which waters Lesser Asia and Euro: but sh 
the Hebrew be brought into contact with the Greek, and the | Greece. We could almost accept this moment as the first chord sequen 
Greek with the Roman ?—how long shall each of them tread | in the opening chorus of ancient history. Hitherto, if we omit the that ne 
apart its severa] stage, and when shall each be brought forward pre aration for Christianity silently working in the heart of She h 
upon a common arena ? udaism, the formation, the revolutions, the succession of empi sufferit 

After surveying “ the chief principles of historical inquiry,” Mr. | touch the fortunes of the West no more than similar movements leaving 
Philip Smith passes to “the various methods of pursuing it.” He | have done among the Chinese or the Aztecs, The West knew not, of flan 
says:— except through tales of casual travellers, the Titanic forms of dreade 

The great philosopher, Schleiermacher, has drawn a distinction between Eastern monarchy, The East, on its , was equally ignorant of be app 
the longitudinal and transverse views of any series of historic facts. He | the busy and diversified life of its Western neighbours, They strong. 
means that we may follow any one of the great trains of events which his- | were now to become acquainted. They were now to enter upon @ little t! 
vo tine viow af Che then existing slate of tach soparete uation, | struggles; and the soomingly steeng weve to be 

But it should be remembered that the aun of history is not, om to speak, a while the mere y | weak were to be exalted, Then commenced and he 
bundle of parallel wires, each of which ean be traced from its beginning to | the first act of the drama of which the War of Troy was a rehearsal rials | 
its end. Its strands are constantly intertwined in the most unexpected | —& drama whose plot was the rivalry between Europe and Asia, Sacrift 
manner. To pursue any one alone, it must be artfully disentangled from | and its catastrophe the victory of the West, even as was fore. racters 
the rest; and where this is impossible, others must also be described to | shown to Atossa in visions of the night, in the triumphal a3 80, 
account for their interlacing with this one. Thus, for example, the history of the “ Perse.” ? Song ordina: 
of Greece connects itself at certain points with those of Persia and of Rome ; Perh 5 . ‘ pe Jende: 
and these with a whole network of fibres that lead over Asia, Africa, and -eSRapS One of the most difficult portions of Mr. P hilip - 
Europe. The only strictly “longitudinal” treatment of history is that Smith’s task was to treat of the fortunes of Greece and Rome a 
which embraces the whole annals of the human race, and such a treatment | in the wake of such historians as Bishop Thirlwall and Mr. Grote of the 
becomes possible when aided by the “ transverse” method at certain epochs. | on the one hand, and Dr. Arnold and Mr. Merivale on the other; good I 
For the occasions on which the author of the Ancient History now | nor was it rendered easier by the compression necessary for his of Sal 
before us ag this theory of arrangement in practice, we refer the | plan. No one, however, who studies his pages can remain igno- tt 
reader to his volumes; and as it is impossible for us to comprise, in | rant of ancient history, or have reason to complain of any material stat 
any reasonable number of columns, the coinciding or parting | omissions. To Alexander the Great he has, in our opinion, done three ] 
epochs of four empires, with their almost innumerable appanages | more — than Mr. Grote; to the Cesars of Rome less justice were é 
and appurtenances, we must be content with observing that his | than Mr. Merivale. He allows, what the former historian will not left to 
points of transition are well chosen, and his wide and various | admit, that although the predominance of Macedon was a sorry less 1 
panorama of principalities, powers, and dominions clearly arranged. | substitute for the freedom of the Greek republics, it was a neces- novel: 
te has availed himself iberally of the new lights thrown by | sity incurred by their own weakness and corruption ; but he seems make- 
recent discovery and philology upon the annals of the East, and | to us unwilling to make a similar concession to Cesar and his = 
in all that relates to the Oriental empires and African kingdoms | long line of Imperial successors. Against Mr. Merivale’s view of unabl 
or republics (if iadeed that term can be applied to the timocratic or | the Roman Emperors we have heard it alleged that, while he is delug 
perhaps ploutocratic Carthage) his work is far in advance of any | dependent for a large portion of his materials upon Tacitus to the 
aucient history in our language. alone, he employs them in a manner which that historian of th 

At the outset we think that a few pages might have been | would not have sanctioned. But if it can be shown—and brain! 
well spared, and that the opening of the historical scroll would | to the attentive reader of Tacitus we think it can —that = 
have been more effective had Mr. Philip Smith begun a century | in the first place the historian abhorred, not so much the of the 
er two lower down. He may probably rank us among the profane individual Czsars as the Imperial system itself; and, in the por 
for suggesting that his localization and realization of the Garden | next, that Tacitus was guided by family memoirs which were oo : 
of Eden savours more of Raleigh and Rollin than of an historian | either party vindications or personal libels; and that, lastly, 8 
writing in the present century. The true epoch at which, in our | he occasionally contradicts, or at least modifies, his own verdicts; ° thi 
opinion, ancient history begins, is long posterior to the earlier | we think that some distrust and much examination of his state- rakit 
chapters of Genesis. We do not intend to raise unseasonable ques- | ments would not be ill-bestowed. In the chapters in these If the 
tions about the genuineness or the meaning of the history con- | volumes devoted to the Julian and Flavian dynasties some tits : 
tained in the first nine chapters of that book. But it appears to | re-consideration is advisable. We are no admirers of the system, sie 
us that the first aspeets under which such history should present | and have no particular liking for those who upheld and con- pe 
itself is that of the Pharaohs of Egypt and the Kings of Assyria. | ducted it; but, had we a choice, we should prefer, under similar Giner 
Had Mr. Philip Smith’s purpose been a history of religion, then | circumstances, one despot, however strict, to the turbulence rtic 
the annals of the Hebrew people would justly have “ priority and | and licence of the last century of the Commonwealth. Doubtless Pr i 

place”; but since his theme is the rise, progress, and decline of | there was more hope for the world when the Scipios, or Paulus, ro l 
the four great empires—or, as he would prefer terming them, the | or Flaminius were enlarging its boundaries than when Marcus well 
four prophetical empires—we think that to open with the Hebrew | Aurelius was content with merely defending them. It may have pays vf 
people, while yet skirting Egypt and Assyria in a nomadic con- | been better to hear Cicero speaking from the rostrum than the in “a. 
dition, is to open with an episode in the history. Nineveh and | elder of the Senecas declaiming in a lecture-room. But at which dillos 
Babylon were in no manner affected by the Hebrews, whether as | of these eras was the world, civilized or barbarian, we will not say ante 
a shepherd-people, a theocratical commonwealth, or a kingdom. | happier, but with the more reason to be content? Would the backh 
Egypt, though brought into earlier relations with the Hebrews, | province of Bithynia have flourished under a Verres or Fonteius, clothe 
was not materially impelled or modified by them. For secular | or would the province of Sicily have been driven by despair to heat 
history, the annals of an exceptional nation do not commence | impeach Pliny ? withe 
earlier than the revolution which changed the old government by | _ ‘he magnitude of the subject and the extent of his work have parses 
judges or priests into a kingdom moulded after the fashion of the | almost compelled us to do very scant justice to its author. We der 
monarchies around it. have thrown out a few suggestions upon what we conceive to be Men ¢ 
On the contrary, the aspect of the Kings of Assyria and the | the proper mode of treating ancient history rather than followed aver 
Kings of Egypt is a most remarkable one. tt points from the first | him through the various scenes he has described. We have, toa 
to the stringent despotism that has always marked the East, and | however, admitted that such a work as Mr. Philip Smith has of ch 
to the contrast which it has always borne to the West, as well | given us has been long and urgently wanted, and although we hee & 
without as within the limits of the four great empires. Pure | will not undertake to say that his volumes will not be superseded exper 
despotism in the West, if it has ever existed at all, has always | —serius ocius sors evitura of all historical works—or that some to th 
done so under akind of protest. The Greeks accounted every | things in his narrative will not bear re-consideration, yet we cannot 
king, however mild or just his government, a tyrant. Rome did close them without strongly recommending them to every class on 
not bend under a Cesar until she had passed through many revo- | of students of ancient history. a me 
lutions, a exhausted the machinery of a = But = our will 
very earliest approach to a distinct view of Eastern annals, we : broth 
meet with or regal despotism. The priest-king or | HESTER'S SACP ICE.° of th 
the king-priest absorbs the people; his image is multiplied in | | subjects need bold handling. An oratorio twanged on Bray' 
narrowing circles of satraps or nomarchs; but equally at the centre © a Jew's harp would be anything but sublime, and the call larly 
and throughout the circumference the life of the nation flowsfrom to arms whistled through a penny-trumpet would not awaken then 
one source—unmasked, irresponsible, unquestioned, indeed solitary ardour even in the heart of the most martial. Writers who seek Hests 
power. We know of nothing, if all his attributes be contem- to strike the chords of the deeper passions of humanity should “in | 
plated, more terrible than an Assyrian or Egyptian king. Beside | strike them with a firm hand and a powerful grasp if they wish to and : 
a Pharaoh, a Nebuchadnezzar, or a Xerxes, the Cwsars, Charle- evoke a lofty or a stirring melody. To touch them timidly with soem: 
e, and Napoleon are mere shadows. They held down the finger tips is to fail in is any kind of harmony, such havir 
their respective nations by the sword, but the national life a touch being two feeble and infirm for strings so massive and a levi 
was neither absorbed nor extinguished by them; whereas melody so large. When timidly swept over, as in this manner, the destr 
a Theban or a Memphian, an Assyrian or a Persian, monarch, result is something like that which old romancers. symbolized, such 
in his solitary grandeur, affects us like those awful monuments when they told how fainéant knights and craven squires strove to more 
which they raised. The kings transcend their thralls just as | wind a blast through some enchanted horn which could be sounded and 
obelisks and pyramids emenen the sands of Egypt, or the alluvial only by the fearless and the strong. This is the condition in which bility 
plain of Babylon. warb 


When, however, Mr. Philip Smith arrives at the epochs of impact * Hester’s Sacrifice. By the Author o. “ St. Olave’s,” “Janita’s €ross,” alone 
or concatenation between Kast and West, his narrative assumes &c, &c. London: Hurst & Blackett, inov 
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the authoress of Hester’s Sacrifice has placed herself. She has 
taken for her theme the ic passions of remorse and revenge, 
but she has been afraid of her own wy ee and has con- 
uently sounded such a piping, weak, and frightened little note 
that no one can hear in it the echo of either tragedy or passion. 
She has built the sacrificial fire through which to pass her 
suffering souls out of pastilles, perfumed and 
leaving no stain of soot or soil of ash behind, but with not strength 
of flame enough to singe a passing butterfly. “Coarse,” the 
dreaded epithet so often flung by wealmess at vigour, can never 
be applied to her. She is never coarse, but then she is never 
strong. Always pretty, pure, and graceful, always with a stainless 
little thread of high morality running through the work—but a 
thread only, not a backbone—she is also always weak, diffuse, 
and timid. She spins out into the orthodox three volumes mate- 
rials which would have been beaten thin in one; and Hester's 
Sacrifice, stripped of its wordy silliness, and of half a dozen cha- 
racters that have just as much to do with the action of the novel 
as so. many puppets, would be nothing more than an 
ordinary magazine story, the residuum of plot being of the 
slenderest kind. Nothing can exceed the tiresomeness of the 
minor characters. The maunderings of Mr. Bilson, the attendant 
of the St. Angusbury School of Art ; the gabble of Miss Lapiter, the 
little flaxen-wigged missionary collector; the stupid episode 
of Sally and Tom; and the ungrammatical Christianity of Mar- 
garet the cook—all, extending as they do through pages upon pases 
at a time, are so many excrescences on the work, which would lose 
three parts of its bulk, but not an ounce of story or of interest, if they 
were all cut out bodily with the scissors, and the broken paragraphs 
left to adjust themselves as they best could. It is this kind of point- 
less maundering about uninteresting people which spoils so many 
novels written ™ women. They have their tale of bricks to 
make—with very little straw in most instances, poor creatures, 
They must fill those inexorable nine hundred pages ; and, being 
unable to fill them with vivid scenes or powerful incidents, they 
deluge them with a weak solution of piety or comicality, according 
to the nature of the author. But, whether of the pious school or 
of the funny, the result is equally exasperating, and the flux of 
brainless, purposeless talk equally annoying and impeding. 
The story turns upon the rather inexplicable remorse of the hero 
of the book, one Nils Brayton, for having broken off a rash e 
ment with a tropical beauty somewhere out in the West Indies; 
and on the still more inexplicable revenge of the same bey ig 
beauty, Giinevra Fossanette by name, for what seems to have been 
a very ordinary case of timely rueing. You are to suppose 
nothing more binding between the two than a little fervid love- 
making, and an engagement following as the natural consequence. 
If the authoress intended to shadow forth a deeper mystery, she 
has concealed it so well, and sounded her string of passionate 
wrong so weakly, that the reader sees and hears nothing; which 
makes the silent, steady, inflexible spirit of hate and revenge in 
Ginevra more and more Vewilderin so exaggerated in 
portion tu the offence, while it takes Nils Brayton’s remorse out of the 
region of hervic self-chastisement, and sinks it into that of morbid 
moral weakness which, besides being weak, is untrue to nature as 
wel]. For aman so brave and heroic as Nils Brayton is sought to 
be depicted is manly even in his sins and in his repentance. And if 
he is made feeble and morbid towards his past, with its small pecca- 
dillos as in this instance, or even absolute faults and crimes as in 
some others that might be named, neither square jaws nor stiff 
backbone will redeem him; he will be nothing better than a 
clothes’-horse, six foot high and broad in proportion, but with the 
heart of a hare and the conscience of an hysterical woman, and 
without one of the moral attributes which go to make up a true 
man. This delineation of her hero’s repentance is the crucial test 
of a woman’s skill in depicting a man’s character. She can draw 
him carefully and accurately enough from the outside, and make 
& very goud-looking cluthes’-horse indeed; but when she begins 
to animate her dry bunes, she falls then upon the real difficulties 
of character-painting, and finds how hard it is to evolve out of 
her internal consciousness what can only be known by actual 
experience, and what half the world knows by actual experience, 
to the confusion of the fancy portrait-pairter. Whether she 
ises these difficulties or not, she too often makes shipwreck 
on them, and ends by reducing the good-looking dry bones to 
a mass of invertebrate pulp, which no man, even the weakest, 
will acknowledge to the true form of himself or his 
brother. The author of John Halifax, Gentleman, set the fashion 
of these man-formed molluscs in her Life for a Life; and Nils 
Brayton is, we are sorry to say, a weak transcript of that singu- 
larly weak original. at, too, can be funnier in its childishness 
than the catastrophe ? Ginevra Fossanette, so long disguised as 
Hester’s uncomfortable housemaid Jane Fawcet, dressing herself 
“in the things” brought from England—a lustrous black gown 
and a scarlet shawl--stealthily setting fire to the ship, which 
seems to have burnt as if it had been made of writing-paper ; 
having a row with Nils the faithless, then springing pa a 
leaving the ship and its cargo to perish for the mere chance of 
ying Hester, and not waiting to see the end, as undoubtedly 
such a person would have done—can anything be weaker or 
more unnatural? It is sensation expurgated—sensation tamed 
and cooled and to suit English middle-class respecta- 
pe FAP pear written delicately on tinted paper—and a tragic ode 
led out by means of musical glasses. d do dress and hair 
alone make such a difference with a woman that one you have 
imown and loved can come and go, unquestioned and undiscovered, 


if only she wears a mo and tucks her rin 
when lets down her back hair, puts a fitting’ block 
dress and a scarlet shawl, stands revealed at once? If disguise 
were no more difficult than this, many an odd trick would be 
played in the world, to the confusion of persons and the bewil- 
ering of identities. Ginevra Fossanette does only this. As 
Jane Fawcet, she wears a print gown and a close cap tied under 
her chin, and Nils Brayton, who sees her constantly, has 
not even a vague half-conscious kind of doubtful recognition of 
her. Voice, eyes, mouth, gesture, accent—all the small indi- 
vidualisms quite beyond the control of even the most finished 
actor to conceal—tell him nothing. Only eleven years have 
elapsed since he and Ginevra Fossanette flirted under the palm trees 
of that nameless West Indian island, or sat in the moonlight as 
betrothed lovers; but no trace of likeness to her former self, in 
Jane Fawcet, awakens the most confused remembrance with 
Nils; and the last fatal recognition on board the burning ship is 
due solely to the well-fitting black gown, the scarlet shawl, and 
the back hair falling over her shoulders. This is neither art 
nor nature, neither creation nor delineation; it is simply fancy 
sketching, not rising to the dignity of imaginatiun, nor having the 
accuracy of portrait-painting. 

The deep things of spiritual life, the stately silence of sorrow, 
the tragic breath of crime, the terrible diapason of passion, even 
the saintly sublimity of quiet heroism, are themes too large 
and lofty for such dainty handling as the authoress of Hester's 
Sacrifice alone ventures on. She is too tame and too timid 
to depict anything beyond the ordinary routine of English 
home life, and she would be wise to reserve her powers for 
what she can do without strain or effort, and to leave to Titans 
the task of building towers whereby to scan the heavens. Pretty 
pastorals among the sheep and daisies are more in her way, and 
more nearly to the height of her ability; but a strong man’s 
remorse and a passionate woman’s revenge ure beyond and above 
her artistic powers. Then, this very revenge is badly managed. 
Steadily nourished, yet never worked for, and brought about at 
last by a fortuitous concourse of circumstances, it is painted in a 
languid, halting, and unsatisfactory manner ———. Of all 
things the broad sweep of passion demands the boldest, if also 
the most careful, treatment. Meagreness of outline, dread ot 
detail, fear of the subject, or prettiness in the place of power, 
are equally fatal to success. Such a crime as that of Ginevra 
Fossanette’s, and such a nature as hers, could only be ren- 
dered tolerable by the boldness with which the keynote was 
sounded, and the skill with which the harmony of the after-phrase 
was sustained. Depicted as they are, they are no more fittingly 
dealt with than would be an A‘schylean’ drama modernized by 

upper. 

Doubtless there is some final cause for these rose-water 
novels, As there are people who buy raspberry-rock and cocoa- 
nut paste, and who find the diet exhilarating, so are there people 
who read such books as Hester’s Sacrifice, and who rest and 
are thankful after the process. Meat for men and milk for 
babes truly. Milk and water rather, and more of the latter 
than of the former, in such lite food as is here offered ; 
but it is to be supposed that certain digestions need such simple 
fare, and that “sensation,” according to Ginevra Fossanette, 
represents the intellectual cravings of a large class of English 
boys and girls. At all events they will not ft intoxicated with 
the strong waters of Hester's Sacrifice; and fathers and mothers 
write “ admitted ” against the the smallest 
of danger resulting. And this is something. A great many 
girls pa mabe ouths are all the better for a few carefully 
ay glimpses behind the scenes of human life. They would 

all the worse if these glimpses were open revelations, and if 
they were taken through the outer courts into the penetralia 
without gradual initiation. Sensation novels are unhealthy 
enough ; and though we have spoken of Hester’s Sacrifice as being 
weak and inartistic, yet it will Mo no harm, and it is that inestim- 
able treasure to British mothers, safe family reading—which of 
itself is praise, it not of the highest artistic kind, yet of a satis- 
factory moral kind more perhaps to the purpose. 


THE JOURNAL DES SAVANTS AND THE JOURNAL DE 
TREVOUX.* 

or a hundred persons who, in this country, read the Revue des 

Deux Mondes, how many are there who read the Journal des 
Savants? In France the authority of that journal is indeed 
supreme; but yet its very title frightens the general public, and 
its blue cover is but seldom seen on the tables of the salles de 
lecture. Yet there is no French periodical so well suited to the 
tastes of the better class of readers in England. Its contributors 
are all members of the Institut de France, and, if we may measure 
the value of a periodical by the honour which it reflects on those 
who form its staff, no journal in France can vie with the Journal 
des Savants, At the present moment we find on its roll such 
names as Cousin, Flourens, Villemain, Mignet, Barthélemy Saint- 
Hilaire, Naudet, Prosper Mérimé, Littré, Vitet—names which, if 
now and then seen on the covers of the Revue des Deux Mondes, 
the Revue Contemporaine, or the Revue Moderne, confer an excep- 
tional lustre on these fortnightly or monthly issues. The articles 


* Table Mcthodique des Mémoires de Trévoux (1701-1775), précédée d'une 
Notice Historique. Par !+ Pere P. C. Sommervogel, de ie Compagnie de 
Jésus. 3 vols. Paris: 1864-5. 
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which are admitted into this select periodical may be deficient now 
and then in those outward charms of diction by which French 
readers like to be dazzled; but what in France is called trop savant, 
trop lourd, is frequently far more palatable than the highly-spiced 
articles which are no doubt delightful to read, but which, like an 
excellent French dinner, make you forget whether you have dined 
or not. If English journalists are bent on taking for their models 
the fortnightly or monthly contemporaries of France, tne Journal 
des Savants might offer a much better chance of success than the 
more popular revues. We should be sorry indeed to see oy | periodical 
published under the superintendence of the Ministre de ? Instruc- 
tion Publique, or of any other member of the Cabinet; but, apart 
from that, a literary tribunal like that formed by the members of the 
Bureau du pts des Savants would be a great benetit to lite 
criticism, The general tone that runs through their articles is 
impartial and dignified. Each writer seems to feel the respon- 
sibility which attaches to the bench from which he addresses the 

ublic, and we can of late years recall hardly any case where the 
| mae of “ noblesse oblige ” has been disregarded in this the most 
ancient among the purely literary journals of Europe. 

The first number of the Toowel des Savants was published more 
than two hundred years ago, on the 5th of January, 1655. It 
was the first small beginning in a branch of literature which has 
since assumed such immense proportions. Voltaire speaks of it as 
“le pére de tous les ouvrages de ce genre, dont |’Kurope est 
aujourd’hui remplie.” It was published at first once a week, every 
Monday ; and the responsible editor was M. de Sallo, who, in order 
to avoid the retaliations of sensitive authors, adopted the name of 
Le Sieur de Hedouville, the name, itis said, of his valet de chambre. 
The articles were short, and in many cases they only gave a 
description of the books, without any critical remarks. The journal 
likewise gave an account of important discoveries in science and 
art, and of other events that might seem of interest to men of 
letters. Its success was considerable, if we may judge by the 
number of rival publications which soon sprang up in France and 
in other countries of Europe. In England, a philosophical journal 
on the same plan was started before the year was over. In 
Germany, the Journal des Savants was translated into Latin by F. 
Nitzschius in 1668, and before the end of the seventeenth cen 
the Giornale de Letterati (1668), the Bibliotheca Volante (1677), 
the Acta Eruditorum (1682), the Nouvelles de la République des 
Lettres (1684), the Bibliotheque Universelle et Historique (1686), 
the Histoire des Ouprages des Savants (1687), and the Jfonat- 
liche Unterredungen (1689), had been launched in the principal 
countries of Europe. In the next century it was remarked of 
the journals published in Germany “ plura dixeris pullulasse 
brevi tempore quam fungi nascuntur uni nocte.” Most of 
these journals were published by laymen, and represented the 
pure interests of society. It was but natural, therefore, that 
the clergy also should soon have endeavoured to possess a journal 
of their own. The Jesuits, who at that time were the most 
active and influential order, were not slow to appreciate this new 
opportunity for directing public opinion, and they founded in 
1701 their famous journal, the Mémoires de Trévoux. Famous, 
indeed, it might once be called, and yet at present how little is 
known of that collection, how seldom are its volumes called for in 
our public libraries! It was for a long time the rival of the 
Journal des Savants, Under the editorship of Le Pére Berthier it 
fought bravely against Diderot, Voltaire, and other heralds of the 
French revolution, It weathered even the fatal year of 1762, 
but, after changing its name and moderating its pretensions, it at 
last ceased to appear in 1782. The long rows of its volumes are 
now piled up in our libraries like rows of tombstones, which we 
pass by without even stopping to examine the names and titles of 
those who are buried in these vast catacombs of thought. 

It was a happy thought that led the Pére P. C. Sommervogel, 
himself a ten of the order of the Jesuits, to examine the dusty 
volumes of the Journal de Trévoux, and to do for it the only thing 
that could be done to make it useful once more, at least to a 
certain degree—namely, to prepare a general index of the numerous 
subjects treated in its volumes, on the model of the great index, 
Se eg in 1753, of the Journal des Savants, His work, pub- 
ished at Paris in 1865, consists of three volumes. The first gives 
an index of the original dissertations; the second and third of the 
works criticized in the Journal de Trévour. It is a work of much 
smaller pretensions than the index to the Journal des Savanis; yet, 
such as it is, it is useful, and will amply suffice for the purposes of 
those few readers who have from time to time to consult the 
literary annals of the Jesuits in France. 

The title of the Mémoires de Trévouxr was taken from the town 
of Trévoux, the capital of the principality of Dombes, which 
Louis XIV. had conferred on the Duc de Maine, with all the 
privileges of a sovereign. Like Louis XIV., the young prince 
gloried in the title of a patron of art and science, but, as the pupil 
of Madame de Maintenon, he devoted himself even more zealously 
to the defence of religion. A printing-oflice was founded at 
Trévoux, and the Jesuits were invited to publish a new journal 
“ou Von eit principalement en vié la défense de la religion.” 
This was the bet de Trévoux, published for the first time in 
February, 1701, under the title of “ Mémoires pour l’Histoire des 
Sciences et des Beaux Arts, recuillis par l’ordre de Son Altesse 
Sérénissime, Monseigneur Prince Souverain de Dombes.” It 
was entirely and professedly in the hands of the Jesuits, and we 
find among its earliest contributors such names as Catrou, ‘lourne- 
mine, and Hardouin. The opportunities for collecting literary 
and other intelligence enjoyed by the members of that order were 
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extraordinary. We doubt whether any paper, even in our 
has so many intelligent correspondents in every part of the ep 
If any astronomical observation was to be made in Ching 
America, a Jesuit missionary was generally on the spot to 2 
it. If geographical information was wanted, eye-witnesses eo 
write from India or Africa to state what was the exact height of 
mountains or the direction of rivers. The architectural monu- 
ments of the great nations of antiquity could easily be explored 
and described, and the literary treasures of India or China or 
Persia could be ransacked by men ready for any work that re- 
uired devotion and perseverance, and promised to throw addi- 

tional splendour on the order of Loyola. No missionary society 
has ever understood how to utilize its resources in the interests 
of science, like the Jesuits, and if our own missionaries may on 
many points take warning from the history of the Jesuits, on that 
one point at least they might do well to imitate their example, 
Scientific interests, however, were by no means the chief motiye 
of the Jesuits in founding their journal, and the controversial 
character began soon to preponderate in their articles. Protestant 
writers received but little mercy in the pages of the Journal de 
Trévoux, and the battle was soon ing in every country of 
Europe between the flying batteries of the , ee and the strong- 
holds of Jansenism, of Protestantism, or at least of liberal thought, 
Le Clerc was attacked for his Harmonia Evangelica, Boileau even 
was censured for his Epitre sur 7 Amour de Dieu. But the old lion 
was too much for the reverend satirists. The following is 9 
specimen of his reply :— 

Mes Révérends Péres en Dieu, 

Et mes Confréres en Satire, 

Dans vos Escrits dans plus d’un lieu 

Je voy qu’a mes dépens vous affectés de rire ; 

Mais ne craignés-vous point, que pour rire de Vous, 

Relisant Juvénal, refeuilletant Horace, 

Je ne ranime encor ma satirique audace ? 

Grands Aristarques de Trévoux, 

N’allés point de nouveau faire courir aux armes, 

Un athlete tout prest & prendre son congé, 

Qui par vos traits malins au combat rengagé 

Peut encore aux Rieurs faire verser des larmes. 

Apprenés un mot de Regnier, 

Notre célébre Devancier, 

Corsaires attaquant Corsaires 

Ne font pas, dit-il, leurs affaires. 
Even stronger language than this became soon the fashion in 
journalistic warfare. reply to an attack on the M ray 
the Giornale de’ Letterati d Italia accused the Journal de Trévour 
menzogna and impostura, and in Germany the Acta Eruditorum 
Lipsiensium poured out still more violent invectives against the 
Jesuitical critics. It is wonderful how well Latin seems to lend 
itself to the expression of angry abuse. Few modern writers 
have excelled the following tirade, either in Latin or in 
German :— 

Que mentis stupiditas! At si qua est, Jesuitarum est. . . . Res est 
intoleranda, Trevoltianos Jesuitas, toties contusos, iniquissimum in suis 
diariis tribunal erexisse, in eoque non ratione duce, sed animi impotentia, non 
wquitatis legibus, sed prejudiciis, non veritatis lance, sed affectus aut odii 
pondere, optimis exquisitissimisque operibus detrahere, pessima ad colum 
usque laudibus efferre: ignaris auctoribus, modo secum sentiant, aut sibi 
faveant, ubique blandiri, doctissimos sibi non plane pleneque deditos plus 
quam canino dente mordere. 

What has been said of other journals was said of the Journal de 
Trévoux :— 

Les auteurs de ce journal, qui a son mérite, sont constants & louer tous les 
ouvrages de ceux qu’ils affectionnent, et pour éviter une froide monotonie, 
ils exercent quelquefois la critique sur les écrivains & qui rien ne les oblige 
de faire grace. 

It took some time before authors became at all reconciled to these 
new tribunals of literary justice. Even a writer like Voltaire, 
who braved public opinion more than anybody, looked upon 
journals, and the influence which they soon gained in France and 
abroad, as a great evil. “Rien n’a plus nui 4 la littérature,” he 
writes, “plus répandu le mauvais goiit, et plus confondu le vrai 
avec le fhux.” fore the establishment of literary journals, a 
learned writer had indeed little to fear. For afew years, at all 
events, he was allowed to enjoy the reputation of having published 
a book, and this by itself was considered a great distinction by the 
world at large. “Perhaps his book was never noticed at all, or, if 
it was, it was only criticized in one of those elaborate letters which 
the learned men of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries used 
to write to each other, which might be forwarded indeed to one 
or two other professors, but which never influenced public opinion. 
Only in extreme cases a book would be answered by another boo! 
but this would necessarily require a long time; nor would it at 
follow that those who had read and admired the original work 
would have an opportunity of consulting the volume that contained 
its refutation. ‘This happy state of things came to an end after the 
year 1655. Since the invention of printing, no more a 
event had happened in the republic of letters than the introduction 
of a periodical literature. It was a complete revolution, differing 
from other revolutions only by the quickness with which the new 
power was recognised even by its fiercest opponents, The power 
of journalism soon found its proper level, and the history of its.rise 
and progress, which has still to be written, teaches the same lesson 


| interests, or the interests of parties, whether soligions political, or 
' literary, never gained that influence which was freely conceded to 
those who were willing to serve the public at large in pointing out 
veal merit wherever it could be found, and in unmasking pretender, 
to whatever rank they might belong. The once all-powerful orga 
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‘e Jesuits, the Journal de Trévour, has long ceased to exist, and 
os; be Saeed the Journal des Savants still holds, after 
more than two hundred years, that eminent position which was 
claimed for it by its founder, as the independent advocate of justice 


and truth, 


EMILY FOINDER.* 


aca novelists are getting such a habit of making their- 
books mere sketches of character, that a story of the old style 
is quite entertaining in which villany is for a noment triumphant, 
oat virtue depressed, only that all may be made right in the end, 
and the villains and the angels receive what is due to their 
ive merits. It is impossible to count the number of 
heroines who have, within the last ten years, been left at the end 
of the third volume without a husband. A novelist nowadays is 
not in the least ashamed to leave a young, lovely, and accom- 
lished being, refusing offers of marriage right and left, and resolute 
in keeping alone on its pedestal the image of a faithless idol, who 
has probably married somebody else. The author of Lmily Foinder 
does not hold with this newfangled and uncomfortable view of 
his art. His hero and heroine never dream of jilting one another, 
or of pretending not to know their own minds. They fall in love 
almost at first sight, and with unshaken constancy they remain 
true to the end, when their virtue is most handsomely rewarded 
with mariage, a peerage, and a very ample fortune. An ending 
of this sort does one good. It tends to counteract the rather 
cynical lessons of ordinary experience. The world cannot be 
so very bad, after all, when here is Emily Foinder, only the 
daughter of a captain in the army in the first volume, rising b 
the end of the third, by force of sheer virtue, to be the wife 
of a real peer with plenty of money and an ancient name. 
After such a history, the Preacher’s assurance that all is vanity 
falls on ears obstinately deaf. In one sense, indeed, even the 
delight of being called My Lady, instead of Miss Emily, may 
be vanity; but to the lover of romance this sense of vanity 
is an inappropriate paradox. All the world is agreed that to 
be called My Lady is a sweet and glorious thing for a mere 
commoner’s daughter, and that to have a large fortune is a sweet 
and glorions thing both for commoners and their daughters and 
rs and their wives. It must be confessed, however, that if our 
eroine is rewarded with uncommon bliss, she has earned it by 
uncommon tribulation. First of all, we are sure that no author 
who had behaved so unhandsomely by his heroine as to call her by 
the most homely name of Foinder, could find in his heart to leave 
her with it at the end. The transformation of Foinder into 
Ermingdale is a compensatory process which everybody must 
feel to be just, especially as an author has as much liberty in 
choosing names for his characters as was given to the First 
Man, to whom all the beasts of the field and fowls of the air 
camé to be named. But her surname was the least of the heroine's 
afflictions. Nor is she one of those young ladies, so much in 
fashion now, all of whose troubles are of their own making. She 
does not bring herself to the brink and verge of unfathomable 
despair by doubting which of three or four suitors she is most in 
love with, The amazing labyrinths which some heroines have to 
traverse before they can ascertain who is the man of their choice 
have no attractions for her. With firm simplicity she selects her 
lover, and sticks to him, in the face of obstacles which might have 
daunted even those redoutable heroines who used to prevail in the 
novels of one’s youth. Her father is no commonplace version of 
the stern parent, but a fearfully capricious and implacable ruffian, 
for whom no enormity is too atrocious. He incontinently shuts 
up his rebellious daughter in a private lunatic asylum, kept by a 
so-called doctor, who, by the way, is one of the best-drawn cha- 
racters in the book. When the unlucky damsel in distress, 
with the aid of a faithful servitor whose child's life she had saved, 
succeeds in escaping from her vile durance, she finds that her 
lover has been disinherited of all his property, and is only a titled 
However, the sorrows of honest poverty are sufficiently 
easy to surmount or to endure—in fiction; and after the fidelity 
of the lovers has been tested in this manner, a blessed codicil turns 
be set everything square again, after the manner of codicils, In 
calendar of the great patron saints of novel-writers Saint 
Codicillus ought to hold a high place. No saint in the calendar. 
we are quite certain, has done one-half so much for heroes and 
Hovelists unkindly left in the lurch. We tremble to think how 
many hundreds of noble-minded heroes would have been toiling 
in hard poverty up to this day but for his unexpected and beni 
interference. 

But if the author awards fine prizes to his virtuous characters, he 
shows no mercy to his villains. If the one are brought low in 
order to be afterwards the more loftily exalted, the other are only 
elevated a little while to be the more unsparingly hurled down 
again. And very pretty villains they are. The unnatural father 
who consigns his daughter to what she very justly considers a | 

more dreadful than the tomb is not by any means the worst 

the wretches whom the author introduces to play the part of 
the malignant fairy towards his favourites. Captain Foinder is 
the victim of a rascal more unscrupulous and more implacable 
even than himself. And this rascal in turn comes to a violent end 
though he has the considerable advantage, which his victim had 
not, of choosing the time and mode of his own exit. A less 


melodramatic scoundrel than either of these is a wicked fine 
gentleman, whose lack of the melodramatic element makes him 
seem all the more thoroughly bad. The theatrical villain never 
affects one as the villain of ordinary life does, who would not 
perpetrate a coarse crime like murder or arson, but simply 
yields to the bidding of a deliberate and profound selfish- 
ness. The author has been fairly successful with the brainless 
self-seeking puppy who does for the prime mover of mischief 
in his story. ~~ 8 as is ae natural with a novice in 
fiction, such as we take the author to be, he has laid the colours 
on a little too thickly, his bad-hearted youth of quality is very 
fairly drawn. This delightful kind of person must be becoming 
unpleasantly common in real life, if the people in novels are any 
measure of the prevalent characters outside of novels. In a story 
we noticed two or three weeks there was a charming yo 
clergyman who displayed an habitual “presence of mind” not 
inferior to that of our rascally friend in Emily Foinder. In each case, 
we regret to say, the offender appears to be a member of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Perhaps this dreadful state of things comes of paying 
Professor Jowett for his work, or of some other liberal delinquency 
of that body. But the author of Emily Foinder, at least, is not likely 
to resort to this solution. In spite of the fact that he has written a 
downright romance, he takes a very common-sense view of the wor! 
and one of his favourite characters is a hunting curate of a libe 
mind. This curate makes a good foil to the wicked youth of 
fashion, who had once been his nearest friend, but had cut his 
acquaintance when hard times overtook him. However, am 
vengeance seizes this disturber of the peace of honest men, like hi 
coarser allies. As the virtuous man is rewarded by having one 
wife given to him, so the vicious is made to bring punishment on 
his own head by taking unto himself two. If mon y is the 
greatest blessing that can befall ro ag bigamy is the most 
efiective scourge for the backs of the It is good to show how 
we make whips of our pleasant vices ; and as Mr. Russell Nolan’s 
pleasant vice consists in marrying a fine lady whilea humbler 

still survives, it is meet and fitting that this fine lady should be 
the instrument of his ultimate destruction. It would be a 
comfort if the cold-blooded selfish people in the world would be 
equally careless m placing themselves within reach of retribution. 
But the meanest natures are commonly much too cautious to 
commit the crimes which entail a thoroughly satisfactory punish- 
ment, such as being married at the same time to two wives, each 
of whom wants money out of her supposed lord. However, in an 
avowed romance it is scarcely enough to keep too close to minute 
probabilities of character. You want broad lights and deep 
shades, distinct whites and blacks. And if the man of mean 
nature chooses to involve himself in bigamous entanglements, we 
are only too glad to see him socially choked by them, like the 
bad-hearted young man in the mt story. An author who 
plays Providence so justly, and with so much discernment, makes 
one more content with life. 

There is —~ of variety and incident in Emily Foinder, but 
the author scarcely mastered the art of working up to a 
climax. Important circumstances happen and are related as if 
they were not important, and they follow one another too rapidly. 
The reader is not gradually brought up to a crisis, and allowed 
some time to consider it. The crisis is made too little of, and we 
hardly have time to see that it is a crisis, or to wonder how it will 
end. Just as inexperienced orators, for fear of appearing to hesi- 
tate, invariably speak a great deal too fast, inexperienced novelists 
are apt, for fear of being dull, to invent critical circumstances too 
swiftly. Some few writers can sustain interest by the number and 
rapidity of mcidents only, but they are persons of a very extra- 
ordinary fertility of imagination, Ordinarily a novelist does 
best not to supply more incidents than he can fully grasp 
and turn over in his own mind. Lack of attention to this is the 
chief defect of Emily Foinder, though, in spite of this defect, it is 
an eminently readable book. The writing is very much above the 
average of the writing in novels, and the style seems to mark a 
certain sincerity of mind which is fully as desirable in fiction as 
anywhere else. The measure of sincerity in a novelist, odd as it 
may sound, depends on the completeness with which he deludes 
himself into looking on an imaginary set of people as if they were 
not imaginary at all. And the author of Emily Foinder appears to 
have achieved this illusion very satisfactorily. All the details are 
worked in with perfect trathfulness, and in narrating the escape of 
his heroine from the lunatic “ Establishment,” as its proprietor 
prefers to have it called, the writer grows both fervid and elabo- 
rate, just as if he had been personally engaged in liberating the 
persecuted damsel. 


ZELLER’S LECTURES ON MEDIZVAL HISTORY.* 


‘é — must have been very pleasant lectures to hear. At 
least we suppose that we are right in calling them lectures, 
and in assuming that they have been actually delivered to one of 
M. Zeller’s professorial For M. Zeller is a Professor in 
two institutions at once—“ Professeur & I’Ecole normale supérieure 
et 4 l'Ecole polytechnique.” As lectures, they must have been 
both taking and profitable. They do not contain anything specially 
original or profound ; but then it would be rather measure 
to expect of each successive Professor the discovery of some- 
thing original or profound. If a Professor can give us something 


ily Foinder. By F. Devonshire. 3 yols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 


* Entretiens sur 0 Histoire. Moyen Age. Par M. Jules Zeller. Paris: 
Didier et Cie. 1865. 
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new, so much the better; but he quite fulfils his duty if he 
puts what is old into such a shape as may suit his purposes as 
an instructor of the higher order. We think that a class who 
heard what M. Zeller tells them in these lectures would learn 
a good deal which they did not know before, and would also feel 
tempted to go on and learn for themselves more than the lectures 
tell them. If so, they exactly answer the object for which pro- 
fessorial lectures are meant. Both the style and the matter of 
M. Zeller have many merits. He is always clear and in good 
taste ; he is fairly animated, without ever being extravagant. He 
avoids, both in style and matter, all the most prevalent faults 
of French writers. We may perhaps be tempted to say that 
his Teutonic name, and therefore, we infer, Teutonic origin, 
must have stood him in good stead. Nothing can be further 
removed than M. Zeller’s way of writing from the gasping style so 
common among French authors. He gives us none of those broken 
incoherent, short sentences and short paragraphs which some 4 
have thought it worth while to introduce among ourselves. M. 
Zeller’s French flows on clearly and unaffectedly, as the French of 

od writers used to do and does still. For the fault is not in the 

guage, but in those who, use it. The French of Sismondi and 
of Barante is an admirable instrument of thought and description. 
And, though M. Zeller never comes near their level, he is far 
more widely removed from the modern jargon, which, as far 
as its effect goes, is really another language. And his matter 
rises as far above the vulgar French standard as his manner does. 
We do not find a single sacrifice of truth, a single perversion of 
history, in the interest of the Great Nation. The Gallic trumpet is 
never once blown. When we look through M. Zeller’s set of subjects, 
and see how completely they are the very subjects which French 
vanity commonly picks out for perversion, this is very high praise 
indeed. He is throughout clear, sensible, moderate, and for the most 
part sound and accurate in his notions, notwithstanding a few 
occasional slips. Lectures are, almost in their own nature, super- 
ficial ; but a superficies, according to Euclid, may be the extremity 
of a solid; and M. Zeller’s lectures are superficial only in a sense 
which implies the existence of solid Ssouiodin below. 

M. Zeller’s subjects range from Mahomet to St. Louis, taking 
in most of the most striking points in the intervening cen- 
turies. In most cases he maintains, or rather assumes, if 
not the popular view, at least a popular view. We doubt 
if he ever strikes out new paths for himself; but he always 

uts his points in a clear and attractive way. On one most 
important head he distinctly improves as he goes on. He 
nowhere rises to the full and true conception of the 
medieval Empire, but he distinctly comes nearer to it in his 
later Lectures than in his earlier ones, Perhaps the Lecture 
on the Crusades is an exception. We wonder whether this 
one was written in the order in which it now appears, for in 
this respect it strikes us as retrograde, and we also fancied that we 
discerned in it a certain slight departure from the general purity 
and good taste of M. Zeller’s style of writing. He seems to 
have set out with the usual contempt for both the Eastern and the 
‘Western Empire, and to have found out, as he went on, that both 
of them were of rather more importance than he had at first 
fancied. By the time he gets to Henry the Third, he has found 
out that a Roman Emperor was not, in the eleventh century, 
quite such a mere shadowy being as he may perhaps be ex- 
cused for thinking him in the former half of the tenth. By the 
time he reaches St. Louis, he has found out that to a man 
of the middle ages the Emperor was the temporal chief of 
Christendom. Still he never thoroughly takes in all that the 
Empire really was. This is the greatest fault of the Lectures, 
but it is a fault with which M. Zeller at least shares with a great 
many other people. On the other hand, he quite realizes the 
Teutonic character of the Karlings, though he draws a not very 
intelligible distinction between Franks and Germans. Now of 
course it requires some boldness in any man, especially while the 
Preface to the Life of Cesar is still remembered, to stand up and 
tell a French audience that their national hero Charlemagne was 
no national hero at all, but just German Karl. And M. Zeller is 
the more praiseworthy in this, because he does not go on to flatter 
that subtler vein of French vanity which is pleased rather than 
offended by the discovery. We hear nothing about the Frank 
oppressor and the Gaulish victim, and how the wrong went on 
down to the Revolution, when the Gaulish roturier at last 
took his revenge on the Frankish gentilhomme. Such a notion is 
of course about as reasonable as the kindred dream which sees in 
our own le of the seventeenth century an abiding feud 
between “Saxons” and “Normans.” And we wonder where, in 
such a division, would be the true place for an Ionian of Massalia, 
a Visigoth of Toulouse, a Saxon of Bayeux, or for the gentleman 
of Dauphiny who was descended from Pontius Pilate. 

It is greatly to M. Zeller’s credit to have steered clear of both 
these opposite errors. On the other hand, though he nowhere 
yields to French prejudices or misrepresentations, he, perhaps un- 
avoidably, takes a French view of things. Now, from a French 
point of view, it is impossible to take in the history of the early 
middle age. The importance of France begins with the Crusades. 
With them we first begin to see, not indeed as yet a com- 

+t and powerful French monarchy, but a French nation. 

e see that in the Western, the separated, division of the Empire 
a new people had sprung up, with a language and feelings of their 
own, with a nationality quite distinct from that of Germany or 
Italy. We suspect that the event which finally determined that 
Gaul should be French and not German was the settlement of the 


Normans. The Normans, from the beginning, came under 
new influence—the influence of Paris.as cael to that of Ping 
They exchanged their own tongue for the tongue which was just 
developing itself; they adopted the manners and institutions 
of their neighbours; and having thus turned themselves from 
Danes into a grander sort of Frenchmen, they spread the French 
language and French institutions over all the world. From 
the time of the Crusades, the element thus newly 
up begins to show its importance in every way, the more g 
when it begins to gain a political consistency at home, and 
the local monarchy of Paris ually grows into a real Kingdom 
of France. But the growth of France cannot be understood 
without taking in the ition of the power from which 
France detached itself, and at whose expense it grew—namel 
the Western Empire. And poe of the Western Empire 
cannot be understood without taking in the position of the power 
from which the Western Empire detached itself — namely, the 
Eastern Empire. Thus does all history hang together. “These 
general views are just what it strikes us that it is the first busi- 
ness of a lecturer to inculcate, because they are just the things 
which an ordinary pupil is not likely to fill up for himself. Let 
the lecturer give him the outline, and tell him where he can find 
the details. It is just in these general outlines that M. Zeller 
fails ; in each picture taken by itself he is decidedly successful. 
Thus M. Zeller gives us a true and very ingenious comparison 
between Charles the Great and Haroun id. The relations 
between the two famous contemporaries, the stately friendship 
between the two Lords of the World, the chief of Christendom 
and the chief of Islam, at once suggest the comparison. And M, 
Zeller carries it out excellently in fetail, showing at every step the 
real superiority of the Western over the Eastern, of the Christian 
over the Moslem, even when the balance of artificial splendour and 
civilization seems to be in favour of the system which is at the core 
barbarian. He enl on the evil effects of the union of the 
temporal and spiritual powers in the Caliphate, and shows the 
ood effect which came from even the most powerful Christian 
imperor feeling the existence of another power on earth, distinct 
from his own, and not derived from it. e put it thus vaguely, 
because the check is equally needed in all , and it is essen- 
tially the same in all its different forms. The influence of the 
Church in the best days of that influence, and the influence of 
public opinion now, wholly different as the two forces seem, do 
what 1s essentially the same work ; in both cases, an intellectual 
element restrains mere power, mere brute force. In the Caliphate 
there was no restraining influence ; there was no Pope, no spiritual 
power, to interfere, because the Caliph was Pope and Cwsar at 
once. Neither was there in the Eastern World any pry voice, 
such as must have made itself practically heard, in however 
irregular a form, in the armed Assemblies of the Franks. M. 
Zeller excellently remarks :— 

Ce qu’on chercherait vainement dans Haroun-al-Raschid, et ce qu’on 

trouve dans Charlemagne, c’est le sentiment de Ja responsabilité morale. Le 
commandeur des croyants ne voit rien sur cette terre au-dessus de lui, et par 
la méme il est moralement plus faible que Charlemagne. C’est cette puis- 
sance sans limite qui I’énerve, l’amollit et le rend comme tremblant. Quand 
il a accompli son pélerinage & la Mekke, il revient plus infatué de lui-méme, 
mais plus faible; il a retrempé son orgueil et non sa force. Quand Charle- 
magne, & Kome, se fache presque contre le pape Léon III, qui lui met la 
couronne impériale sur la téte, c’est qu'il sent toute la lourdeur du fardeau. 
C’est un joug salutaire pour un souverain tout-puissant que celui d'une 
autorité distincte de la sienne, et néanmoins puissante et visible, quand il 
Vaccepte sans cependant la subir. Haroun-al-Raschid envoyait son testa- 
ment dans le — vide de la Caaba. Qui pouvait lui assurer que ses fils 
le respecteraient ? Charlemagne fit signer le sien par les principaux per- 
sonnages laiques et ecclésiastiques de son empire, et le confia aux mains du 
pontife de Rome, qui pouvait au moins le rappeler & ses héritiers. Il ya la 
en présence non pas seulement deux souverains, mais deux civilisations. 
Dans I’une la religion et "Etat sont confondus, dans l'autre ils sont distincts. 
L’euvre de ces deux grands hommes disparaitra. Moins d'un siécle apres, 
ces deux empires tomberont également en poussitre. Mais en Europe l’unité 
morale survivra a l’unité politique. 
Except the last sentence but one, nothing could be better. 
M. Zeller quite understands Charles’s position with regard 
to ecclesiastical authority; “il l’accepte sans cependant la 
subir.” That was just the position of Charles, just the position 
of our own t Kings, just, we might add, the position of 
St. Louis himself. The holiest of Kings was as 'y to resist 
ecclesiastical encroachments as any Henry or Frederick. Where 
M. Zeller breaks down is in failing to take what we may call 
an cecumenical view of things. ‘The work ef Haroun indeed 
fell into the dust; that of Charles did not. Far more than 4 
moral unity survived him. And to this day his work remains 
for good and for evil, as long as there is any striving in Germany 
after closer national unity, as long as there is any desire in 
Germany to retain dominion or influence in Italy. In the 
same way, we do not think that M. Zeller fully takes in the 
general aspect of the world in the days of Charles and Haroun and 
a century or two later; the two Caliphates, the two Empires ; Old 
Rome hostile to Cordova and New Kome, and allied with Bagdad; 
New Rome hostile to Old Rome and epee and allied with 
Cordova; Bagdad, hostile to Cordova and New Rome, and allied 
with Old Rome; Cordova, hostile to Bagdad and Old Rome, and 
allied with New Rome. Britain alone, a world of itself, stands 
aloof from the dominion, commonly even from the alliance, of all 
four. 

So again, following the lead of Thierry in his work on the 
Tiers , M. Zeller gives a very interesting Lecture on the 
medieval city-commonwealths, winding up with that of Rome, 
and with the career and fate of Arnold of Brescia. After Thierry, 
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i well and clearly the difference between the com- 
> eS of Southern Gaul, with their continuous Roman 
teditions and Roman magistracies, and those of the North, whose 
history is more akin to that of the cities of Germany and England. 
Still he does not bring out even so clearly as Thierry does = 
, not very clearly) that the Southern cities had, many of them 
formally and all of them enyrra nothing to do with 
France at all. For instance, he speaks for some while of the 
ths of Provence, just as if Provence had been 

afterwards and, as it were, casually, 
he lets out that Provence was part of the Empire. 


—s hunt through all books, old and new, to find whether 


it is so or not. f 1 4 
tion between the King of the French and the City of Perigueux 

in 1226, after the death of Philip Augustus, when the 
citizens appealed to the King—their natural Duke being just 
then hardly in a position to help them—against the local Count. 
There may have been some earlier submission ; but, if so, it was 
merely temporary, while M. Zeller talks as if it was just the 
natural thing for the citizens of Perigueux to take an oath to the 
King of the French. 4 

M.Zeller is hardly so accurate in English matters as we could 
wish. The seax, from which the Saxons perhaps took their name— 
more likely at least than from sace-sune—was not an “énorme 
bache 4 deux mains,” but a sword, and the sword, though seeming] 
another sort of sword, was the English weapon in the tent 
century. The two-handed axe, the English weapon at Hastings, 
doubtless came in with the Danes, Boniface was not born in Essex, as 
M.Zeller thinks, but in Devonshire. M. Zeller (p.223) oddly enough 
carries William the Conqueror to be crowned at Canterbury by an 
archbishop named by the Pope. He was crowned at Westminster 
by Archbishop Ealdred, in whose appointment we can find no trace of 
the Pope’sinterfering. The notion of English kings being crowned 
at Canterbury comes up again at p. 335. In quite another part of 
the world, Aboul Abbas was not (p. 112) a descendant of the 
Prophet's daughter Fatima, but a descendant of Abbas the 
Prophet's uncle—we reserve any possible female descent, which 
can hardly be meant. Which was the last Abbaside Caliph de- 
throned in 1058 (p.241)? And we do not understand this 
sentence :— 

L’empire assure l'universalité de la loi, le saint-siege garantit l'unité de la 

foi, et dans cette époque qu'un historien du temps raconte, sous le titre signi- 
ficatif de “Gestes de Dieu par la main des Franks,” la société européenne 
créée par la rencontre du christianisme et des barbares sur le fonds romain, 
commence & s’asseoir & l’ombre de ces deux pouvoirs suprémes qui s’‘appuient 
l'un sur l'autre et qui la dominent. 
Surely M. Zeller does not think that the collection know. as 
“Gesta Dei per Francos” was put together under that title by a 
contemporary writer. We should here like a reference stil! more 
than in the case of the city of Perigneux. 

We have pointed out the faults of M. Zeller’s book; still we 
part with him with the respect due to a man who ventures to 
write or speak history in France without bowing down to the 
popular idols of those to whom he is speaking. 


TURKEY.* 


ge latest volume of diagnosis and prognosis on the case of the 
qeny sick man of the East is more sanguine than the 
ual bulletins given by his amateur physicians. Mr. Farley 
writes like a sensible and clear-headed observer avowedly 
_ to the Turkish Empire. The belief that no improvement 
is possible for Turkey except through Turkey’s being stamped out 
altogether has been proclaimed of late so frequently, that it should 
beconsoling, for those who do‘not see why she should be erased from 
the map, to hear from an Eastern resident of considerable ex- 
perience that the Turkish Government is improving visibly, and 
at least as fast as its neighbours. For the last fifteen years, every 
7. Greek has replied to all foreign criticism that pointed to 
urkey and Greece as standing on much the same level of 
eeery and civilization, with the plausible assertion that never- 
theless Turkey was slipping down hill while Greece was climbing 
hill. The stability of the Gliicksberg or any other constitu- 
tional hg, A in Greece is still as doubtful as can well be, and 
the abuses of lawlessness and ill-government that prevailed under 
0 are equally rampant under King George. Whether 
the age Powers are ever to make war again for the integrity 
of the Turkish Empire or not, there would be a retrospective 
satisfaction in finding that their last war on its behalf had pro- 
duced rmanent results ; and it is therefore pleasant to see 
any definite facts brought forward which indicate a strong deter- 
mination in the Porte to deal honestly and vigorously with the old 
and deeply seated disorder and corruption of its own administrative 
system. It is not unimportant that a skilful observer, who has 
noted the symptoms, should be able confidently to assert that some 
sterling good has actually been done. 
— arley proteases a y ys opinion of the present Grand 
izier, Fuad Pasha, and small group of-educated Turkish 


statesmen who stand in nearest proximity to the reigning Sultan. 
He asserts without hesitation that no Sovereign who has ever, in 
modern times, occupied the Ottoman throne has had the 
fortune to be surrounded by so many tried, able, and intelligent 
counsellors, If the sick man is to advance from the extremity of 
precarious weakness towards convalescence and robust health, now 
or never is the time, while no officious protector has any ground 
for interference from without, and there is an apparent surplus of 
personal tact and energy among those whose office it is to rule 
within. Fuad Pasha certainly showed both energy and tact = 
Mr. Farley says, judicious > settling the district of the 
Lebanon after the last Druse and Maronite war. Has any sign 
been o in his acts as Grand Vizier that he is gifted with a 
breadth and power of statesmanship equal to the task of regene- 
rating the incoherent and unwieldy mass of the Turkish Empire ? 
Mr. Farley’s answer to this question is in the affirmative. He 
tells us that Fuad Pasha has shown the genius and firmness 
needed for a Turkish Chancellor of the Exchequer, and that in 
the Exchequer must be the foundation of all substantial reform. 
The first step towards raising the sick man from his bed of de- 
spair has been taken in the unification of the interior debt of the 
Turkish Empire. 
When Fuad Pasha became Grand Vizier, he found (as Mr. 
Farley asserts, and as it is not difficult to believe) a depreciated 
currency, a foreign debt charged on the most certain and re- 
munerative sources of income, “a home debt which to understand 
was about as easy a task as the quadrature of the circle, and a 
revenue which might or might not reach the Imperial Treasury.” 
He found, in short, the normal state of Turkey to be as follows :— 
Liabilities constantly increasing, and capable of indefinite and un- 
controlled increase ; assets uncertain in amount and character; and 
every vested interest opposed to retrenchment or reform. Thirty 
millions had been borrowed from foreign capitalists during the last 
ten years; while the home debt quitel of several classes of 
bonds, issued on varying terms, and charged with varying rates of 
interest, multiplied irregularly by a fresh issue whenever the em- 
barrassments of the Court or of any Ministerial department might 
require a new loan. From their complexity and their perpetual 
depreciation, these bonds remained entirely in the roll » of the 
speculative money-changers of the Turkish capital. Fuad Pasha 
dtaraiant to correct the os of State credit by pub- 
lishing a general budget, forbidding the irregular issue of further 
obligations, and converting into one form of debt, of which the 
amount should be known, the several classes of bonds already in 
the hands of State creditors. The creation of a “Great Book of 
the General Debt of the Ottoman Empire,” bearing inscribed 
bonds for forty million gold Medjidiés (rather more than 
thirty-six millions sterling), sufficed for the conversion of the 
existing internal debts A equitable terms, the institution 
of a sinking-fund calculated to extinguish the converted debt in 
thirty-seven years, and of a reserve fund for works of im- 
perial utility. The new bonds are to carry interest of five per 
cent. per annum; replacing debts which bore six per cent. interest, 
and were ) theory) to be extinguished within a shorter period. 
For the diminished rate of interest and the extension of time 
effected — this consolidation, the State borrower has, of 
course, been obliged to pay in the increase of capital debt. But if 
Mr. Farley is correct in his eugury that the uniformity and cer- 
tainty of the Grand Livre will encourage foreign capitalists to 
invest where hitherto only the usurers of Constantinople have 
speculated, Fuad Pasha will have gained his real object in placing 
the credit of the Porte upon a wider basis. The change from con- 
fusion to order, from arbitrary renewal of usurious bills to the 
ublication of audited accounts and the enforced abstinence from 
urther borrowing, is an operation that ought soon to repay its own 
cost, if it is carried on in the spirit in which Mr. Farley assures his 
readers it has been begun. Interested opponents in and out of 
Constantinople have not scrupled to assert that the whole transac- 
tion is a gigantic swindle, intended only to facilitate wholesale 
repudiation. The home critics of the Turkish financial system 
have still to learn the truth, which has only recently been 
learnt by the financiers themselves, that honesty is a State's 
best policy. If the growth of public confidence turns the port- 
able and easily hidden hoards of jewellery in which suspicious 
rayahs love to invest into State bonds bearing interest, the cir- 
cutien of wealth in Turkey will, for the first time in many 
centuries, become regular and productive. The first step in 
the right direction has been taken, but many further steps are 
required to complete the transit of the wide interval between 
anarchical corruption and good government. The whole fiscal 
method penne calls for revision, and direct collection of the 
taxes must be substituted for the farming system which prevails 
universally through Turkey, before any true test of the Imperial 
revenues can be taken, or any equilibrium insured between income 
and expenditure. Ifthe Sultan's Ministers are honest and deter- 
mined, there appears to be no reason why retrenchment and reform 
should not cure the worst diseases of Turkey. If they are not so, 
the hypocrisy of the attempted cure will increase the rapidity of 
the disease. 

The chapters of Mr. Farley’s volume which will be found the 
most popularly interesting are those which contain his observa- 
tions on the physical capabilities for improvement of the various 

rovinces of the Turkish Empire. Few regions of the earth have 
en endowed with a greater embarrassment of material riches, if 
the hand that rules only knew how to gather them. Fertile plains 


ee By J. Lewis Farley. London: Sampson Low, Sop, & Marston. 
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to pour out the produce they might bear if decently cultivated ; 
rivers which might be utilized as canals for traffic and as reservoirs 
for irrigation, but which, for want of the strong arm of the 
engineer, are not only useless but harmful wanderers through the 
land ; roads which in summer are mere horse or camel tracks, and 
in winter sloughs of despond; harbours which should be among 
the finest in the world, left destitute of all appliances of safety, 
convenience, and accommodation; mineral resources unused and 
unexplored—these form the unvaried catalogue of materials for 
Mr. Farley’s picture of each division of the Empire in turn. 
Quaint touches of local details, to which the eye of the 
traveller soon becomes familiarized, strike the Hnglish reader 
as odd indications of the immeasurable difference in comfort 
between a civilized and an uncivilized country. Such, for 
instance, is the “perfect independence of bridges” enjoyed by 
the Asiatic camel-driver. It might be added that, if he were not 
independent of them, he would fare very badly in a region in 
which there certainly are none for him bay i upon :— 


Bestriding a donkey so small as to be lifted with ease, he ambles along at 
the head of a string of laden camels, and when a stream is encountered 
which it would be inconvenient for him to cross, he simply elevates the 
donkey on to the back of the leading camel, clambers up himself, and passes 
the mountain torrent in safety ; a mode of travelling which is sufliciently 
primitive to satisfy the most inveterate lover of the picturesque, but is not 
conducive to the progress of a country. 


Nor is the water transport of merchandize, wherever it is so 
carried at all, less absolutely “independent” of all modern 
scientific facilities, or less inveterately picturesque, than the 
camel-driver who rides a donkey which he can lift with ease :— 

The raft business on the Tigris is a Government monopoly, and is 
annually sold to the highest bidder. Each raft is composed of one hundred 
and fifty skins, framed with six light poles, and floored over. They carry 
fifteen cantars of goods, equivalent to about three and a half tons. 


Mr. Farley may well say that it is melancholy to gaze on the 
fertile valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris, producing nothing 
better than if they were sterile deserts ; their broad waters flowing 
lazily down, laden only with these primitive rafts; their people, 
handicraftsmen by nature, vegetating in indigence, merely because 
they have no means of external communication. Here and there at 
different points of the Empire may be seen ill-regulated and spasmodic 
efforts to assert an equality in civilization with the rest of the world. 
The province of Thessaly boasts of a line of telegraphic com- 
munication between Larissa, Salonica, Janina, and Volo, while 
nothing worthy the name of a road between these places 
encourages the conveyance of any goods weightier than words. 
Smyrna has her railroads in progress to Cassaba and Aidin, while 
those interior termini lean on no roads whatever. The capital 
which in Turkey will suffice to make one mile of railroad would 
have made at least ten miles of first-rate road where none exists 
at present, and would naturally have stimulated the traffic more 
largely by gathering produce over ten times as wide a district, 
still shut up from the line of the railroad. Mr. Farley reason- 
ably doubts whether the natural order of progress has not been 
inverted in this instance; though, if the railroads be once found 
to pay, the natural corollary may perhaps be drawn ere long, that 
. it would pay even better to construct roads to feed the railroad. 
The one case to which Mr. Farley points as the example of 
judicious expenditure is the excellent carriage-road constructed by 
French capitalists, under a Government concession, across the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon from Beyrout to Damascus. Even 
here many of the camel-drivers as yet prefer using the old 
mountain-paths to paying toll for the privilege of a good road ; 
but the returns are already remunerative enough to prove that, 
both for goods and passenger traffic, the caravan of camels will 
in time be driven out of the field. A similar road is pro- 
jected between Jaffa and Jerusalem, and it may be hoped 
that, when this is completed, the spirit of competition will im- 
rove both the ports of Beyrout and Jaffa for mercantile purposes. 
ne thing is clear—the result of long misgovernment and its con- 
sequences, ingrained apathy and suspicion among the misgoverned 
—that all great public works in Turkey will for the present have 
to be done with foreign capital, if they are to be done at all; and 
with foreign science, if they are to be done well. Mr. Farley’s 
concluding chapter opens up a wide question under this head ; 
whether the wolliing of European lenders of capital, owners of 
property, and residents in Turkey, would not be promoted as un- 
reserved!ly as that of the Turkish Empire itself, by the withdrawal 
of the special immunities granted to foreigners under the several 
capitulations. If Turkey remains a sovereign State, and develops 
into a stronger State than she is at present (as she must if she has 
any vitality left), this course must be taken sooner or later; and 
‘we are by no means prepared to dissent from Mr. Farley’s 
deliberate opinion, that the time is already come when it should be 
taken in the best interests of all parties concerned. 
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